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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 





FOR TNE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


FURTHER REMINISCENCES OF §. A. D. 
No. 5. 





Notice being given in the last Register of | 
an ordination at Elisworth, it seemed to me that | 
a slight sketch of the origin of the Society in| 
that place, &c. &c, might be interestiag to your | 
readers. 

Nine months in the East again—£llsworth | 
was the sphere of my ministerial labors, This | 
town is twenty four miles south east of Bangor | 
—and pleasantly situated on either bank of | 
Union river. I have heard it called by one who | 
résides in a different state ant wholly disinter- | 
ested, the handsomest town on the shore road 
from Halifax to Boston. Aji towns much oh, 
ger than this, ust not be brought into the com- } 
parison. Ellsworth is a small town containing | 
ne more than fifteen or sixteen hundred inhabi- | 
tants. Its local situation however will not suf- | 
fer much ia comparison with the most beautiful. | 
Along the banks of the rapid river there are 
some bold beetling crags and a wild woody em- | 
inence, on which the wigwams of the Penobscot 
Indians are seen at certuin seasons of the year, 
wwhere it would not be difficult to get up a 
little romantic sensibility. The view from some | 
paris of the town, of the Schoodic hills on the 
Nerth East--of the broad blue waters of Pat- 
ten’s bay—and the Mount Desert chain on the 
South, is such as deeply to impress the imagina- 
tion of the lover of nature. 

The village contains but about 500 inhabi- | 
tants and has an appearance of newness, Out | 
of the village the town exhibits all the eviden- | 
ces of long settlement. The inhabitants are | 
remarkable for resolution, enterprise and natu- 
ral vigor of understanding. Every thing is tak 
en up with warmth; and almost all subjects, | 
trade, politics, religion, society &c. give rise to | 
competition, sometimes to bitter jeaolusy and its 
evi] consequences. The social circle is very | 
good——thongh small. Many famities, some of | 
whom are from Massachusetts, have given con- | 
siderable attention to literary pursuits and would | 
be deemed cultivated any where. The inhabi- | 
tants generally are something uncouth and do| 
not appreciate what are denominated the human- | 
ities of life. (Among Eastern towns however 
E * * is not peculiar in this respect.) When I} 
wentto E * * there were two religious Societies | 
in the place, a Baptist and Trinitarian, Unitarian | 
Christianity had never been preached, and its | 
character could not be said to be known. The} 
old minister however, of the Trinitarian Socie- | 
ty (who is now living) is a man of liberal mind | 
and genuine Christian feelings. Though not | 
regarded by the Orthudox clergy as perfectly 
sound in the faith—he never was an acknowl. | 
edged Unitarian. His successor, who was} 
for some years a preacher to the seamen in 
Portland, and whose urbanity, intelligence, and 
social harmony are still among my pleasant rec- | 
ollections, is, I believe, regarded as sound— | 
without blemish and without spot. I do not 
mean by this that he is bigoted—far from it, 
He has too much of the milk of human kind- 
ness in him for this. Being first to enter the 
place as the representative of our denomination, 
I expected to meet with much prejudice and 
opposition—and was told that such would be 
the case. To my great surprise and very 
agreeable disappointinent it turned ou* other- 
wise. The only place for worship that could | 
be obtained at the outset was a school-room in 
the second story of a building in the immediate ) 
vicinity of the bridge that crosses Union river. 
Every thing that passed over the bridge shook 
the building and pulpit very much, and not per- 
ceiving the cause at first--it seemed to me that 
there must be an earthquake. Ina few Sab- 
baths we obtained the use of the Baptist church 
for a little while, and at length removed to the 
Cotrt House which was to be our permanent | 
place of worship. This was a new building! 
and but partially completed. The Society | 
finished the Court-room—erecting open pews-— | 
a very convenient pulpit and singing-seats—at | 
an expense of 500 dollars, The larger part of | 
this they expected the town would refund, A| 
Sabbath School was formed which flourished | 
very well—a benevolent Society among the | 
ladies which was the means of doing consider- | 
able good—a subscription for the erection of | 
a church was started at the expiration of a few 
tmonths—and an amount of 2700 dollars easily 
obtained. 

The Lyceum, being regarded as having a 
very favorable influence upon the moral and 
religious as well as intellectual character of a 
people, one was set in motion. A debate or 
lecture occurred every week. They were con-| 
tinved without intermission and without assist- | 
ance from abroad for a period of four or five | 
woaths with an interest and success, hardly to 
be expected. Let it be recallected there were 
but 500 inhabitants in the village. I have Jittle 
doubt that an abler Senate might have been 
formed ont of the acting members of the Lyce- 
um than that of the State. 

Neither the audience nor the Sabbath School 
wee large—perhaps as large however as could 
be expected in a town of this size. 

One warm afternoon in August when our| 
service was held in the Baptist Church, which | 
is situated on an eminence commanding a view | 
of the village and the country beyond, u.some- | 
what singular event occurred. The windows of | 
the church were thrown up and the door spread 
wide to admit the fresh airs of heaven. I[t was 
a lovely season—the winds were aslecp—the 
birds were chanting on the trees—and all was'| 
fair and tranquij as the bridal of the earth and 
sky, The sermon was finished and the last 
hymn had just been given out-—when during 
that silent pause which precedes the swelling 
forth of the music of the tvhoir, a tall young 
mip ee entered the church in 
the broad. a eek ee 
mighs be i e. . presumed that whoever he 
aaah ae Sehr take @ seat in one of the 
and in a moment se'bee oa Soeeiem amet 
boheme bas o—he presented himself 

, reached out his hand—] gave 

















him mine. He shook it and asked me how! 
did, and then took a seat on the cushion close 
beside me, All eyes were turned in amaze- 
ment towards the pulpit, It was very natural 
that I should be not a little astonished and 
unable to comprehend his meaning—though | 
hardly knew what to do, [ was not disconcerted. 
I turned towards him and gaye him a sharp 
glance to read, if possible, his intent in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. He appeared per- 
fectly at home and was taking a leisurely view 
of the audience and choir, I said to him with 
some firmpess——implying no great. satisfaction 
with his presence in the pulpit, Hadn’t you 
better, Sir, take a seatin a pew below? He 
looked at me fora momeat—rose —bowed—de- 
scénded the stairs—and went into the first wall 
pew. He remained there quict through the 
service and through the exereises of the Sab- 
bath School, and then left the house. I was 
somewhat curious to find out who he was and 
what he intended by such sort of conduct—and 
learnt that he was an unfortunate young man— 
much to be commiserated—and actuated by no 
evil purpose. He was a stranger——an inhabi- 
tant of another town, Some time before he 
accidently run something into his foot which 
severed some of the cords, and ever since he 
had been subject to periodical fits of derange- 
ment. In one of these he had strayed away | 


from home on Sabbath afternoon, and passing | 


by the op2n church door, and every thing with- | 
in looking very inviting, he entered without cer- | 


emony, and made for the pulpit to form acquain- | 


tance with the preacher, and have a fair view | 
of the audience, 
At another time, while preaching an extem- | 
poraneous sermon upon the wisdom and good- | 
ness of God, as manifested in the laws and ar- | 
rangements of the Universe—the door of our| 
place of worship was thrown open, and in rolled | 
a seaman dressed in the insignia of his craft— } 
the tarpaulin hat and pea-jacket, He came in) 
with a nonchalant air and a reckless manner, | 
threw his tarpaulin upon a seat near the door, | 
then dropped down himself. 
As soon as he entered, I perceived that he} 
was the worse for something that had found its | 
way to his stomach and thence to’ his brain, and) 
somewhat feared he mi:ht disturb me in the] 
train of my thoughts, especially as I had noth- 
ing to rely upon but a few notes. The noise | 
he made was considerable, and I paused until | 
he was quietly seated, and then went on.) 
Whatever relates to the heavenly bodies—those | 
guiding-lights upon the watery waste--is apt | 
to interest the way-farer of the deep. I notic- | 
ed that the seaman’s attention was engaged. | 
In a short time his elbows dropped upon his ; 
knees, his face upon his hands, and he fixed | 
upon me a pair of the keenest of black eyes, | 
In the course of my remarks the subject of the | 
moon’s distance, phases, magnitude, time of | 
revolution and foree of gravitation was intro- | 
duced. There was quite an open space in front | 
of the seat where he sat, making him ea 
conspicuous. All of a sudden he rose up— 
seized his tarpaulin, clapped it upon his head— 
extended his arms to their full length and shout- 
ed to the top of his lungs, ‘Ship-mates—a lu- 
nar observation!’ I gave way to him and sat 
down. He was evidently abovt to proceed 
further. The audience however did not seem 
disposed to hear him out, and two of them seiz- 
ed him in the height of his celestial enthusiasm, 
and led bim outside the door. It was quite 
clear they considered him something of a luna- 
tic, and wished him to finish his lunary ina 
more suitable place. The floor being left to 
me, I took up the thread of my discourse, The 
seaman was quite indignant at this, as he con- 
ceived, uncourteons treatment——and jn a-moment 
or two, came back. It was thought best to! 
back him out. He tried the door several times, | 
then took a turn round the house muttering to 
himself in his passion. At length it was found 
necessary for some individuals to go out and 
coax him down the hill into the centre of the 
village—and thus ended this laughable adven- 
ture. The next day a little of his history was 
found out. He proved to bea ship-wrecked 
mariner on his way the West. Passing through 
town on the Sabbath he had deposited some of 
his smal] pittance ata bar-room or tippling-shop, 
and.in sad plight in consequence, had strolled 
up to the house of Him who cannot Jook upon 
sin but with displeasure. S, A. D. 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
AGAINST DESPISING THE DAY OF SMALL 
THINGS.—No. 1. 

In the rise and progress of religion, in the 
individual soul and in the community generally, 
there is ordinarily what may be ‘appropriately 
termed the day of small things. With the true 
character of this day, it becomes us to seek an 
accurate acquaintance. A few remarks on this 
subject, I shall now submit to the consideration 
of the devout and candid. 

The exertions of parents to give to their 
children a _ religious education; constitute 
what may be termed a day of small things in 
religion. In such exertions, there is little to 
attract public notice; little to excite interest 
in the busy multitude, Pious parents impart 
to their children religious instruction—exhibit 
before them for their imitation a christian ex- 
ample, and commend then in fervent and un- 
ceasing prayer to the blessingof Almighty God. 
Yet, while all this is doing, it appears to the 
general observer only as a day of small things. 

Such a day is it also, when an individual, on 
becomirg anxious for the salyation of his soul, 
gives himself to those inquiries and efforts, 
which are demanded by his deeply interesting 
situation, Realizing, in some measure,his need 
of the pardoning mercy of God, and the value 
of the salvation which the Gospel offers ; he 
meditates on such subjects—searches the scrip- 
tures, and gives himself to prayer. This indi- 
vidual, thus deeply interested in the most im- 
portant of all concerns, may not, however, on 
this account, become an object of attention to 
many, perhaps to none, 

The same may be said of the youth, who is 
endeavoring to establish holy habits in accor- 
dance with the instructions and influences of a 
christian education. 


Such a youth, may say but little to any one, 
respecting his principles and feelings, his strug- 
gles and prayers, his hopes and fears. Little 
may be said about him, in these respects. 
Steadily but silently he may be growing in 
knowledge, and in grace—steadily but silently 
also may he be growing in favor with God and 
with man. In his whole course, there may be 
nothing to attract much special notice. | 

We may mention, as another illustration of | 
what we mean by a day of small things, in re- | 
ligion, the village Sunday school. In this in- 
stitution many parents and many well-wishers 
to the best prosperity of the community, mani- 
fest a commendable degree of interest. But, 
the arder generally manifested towards the 
Sunday school, possesses too great an alloy of 
lukewarmness, It is not made a topic of con- 
versation, except by comparatively a few. It | 
does not excite a very deep interest in numbers. | 
It is considered by them as only a day of small 
things. 

Once more—Yonder is a small number of 
Christians, who look with a strong desire, to a| 

















| but much more full of passion: broken, wild, 





more prosperous state of religion throaghout | 
the community. ‘I"hey presume to hope, that} 
they might so unite in measures and efforts, as | 
to cause religion to become a subject of a more 
general and a more appropriate interest. Un. | 
der the influence of such a hope, they engage | 
in what seems to them reasonable measures for 
the accomplishment of important ends, But 
their number is small—their courage is prone 
to falter—they often seem to themselves not! 
to be doing much. And they are occasionally | 
tempted to yield to the spirit of despondency. | 
These illustrations of what I understand by | 
a day of small things, to which the reader wiil 
easily add others, are given for the purpose of | 
assisting to a better understanding of the re-| 
marks, which are to follow, N. W. 
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LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 


The following extracts from this charming 


work, will give our readers a taste of its char- | 


acter and style. } 


‘And now enough of this. The city sleeps, | 
and it were better that we slept with it. But) 
first, my child, bring harmony into our spirits | 
by one of those wild, sad airs which you are ac- | 
customed to sing to me upon the harp of the | 
Jews, It will dispose Lucius to pleasant | 
dreams.’ 

I added my importunities, and Fausta, rising, | 
moved to an open window, through which the 
moon was now pouring a flood of silver light, | 
and seating herself before the instrument which | 
stood there, first swept ite strings with an easy | 
and graceful hand. 

‘I wish,’ said she,‘*I could give you the | 
song which I am now going to sing in the lan- | 
guage of the Hebrews, for it agrees better, 1 | 
think, with the sentiment and the character of | 
the music, than the softer accents of the Greek. 
But every thing is Greek now.’ 

So saying, she commenced with a prelude 
more sweetly and profoundly melancholy than 
even the wailing of the night wind among the 
leafless trees of the forest. This was followed 
by—an ode shal] [ call it ?—or a hymn ?—for 
it was not what we mean by a song, Nor was 
the music like any other music I had ever heard, | 


plaintive, triumphant, by turns, it stirred all the 
deepest feelings of the heart. It seemed to be 
the language of one in captivity, who, refusing 
to sing one of the songs of his country for the 
gratification of his conquerors, broke out into 
passionate strains of patriotism, in which he ex- 
alted his desolated home to-the Heavens, 2nd | 
prophesied in the boldest terms her ultimate 
restoration to power and glory. ‘The sentiment 
lost nothing coming to the ear clothed in the rich 
music of Fausta’s voice, which rose and sank, 
swelled and died away, or was full of tears or 
joy, as agreed withthe theme ofthe poet. She 
was herself the poet, and the captive, and the 
Jew, so wholly did she abandon herself to the 
sway of the thoughts which she was expressing. 


VISIT TO A CHRISTIAN EREMITE. 

We had now, inthe course of our walk, 
reached what we found to be a broad and level | 
ledge, about half way to the summit of the hill. 
It was a spot remarkable for a sort of dark and 
solemn beauty, being set with huge branching 
trees, whose tops were wover into a roof, 
through which only here and there the rays of 
the fierce sun could find their way. The turf 
beneath, unincumbered with any smaller growth 
of tree or shrub, was sprinkled with flowers 
that love the shade. The upper limit of this 
level space was bounded by precipitous rocks, 
up which, ascent seemed impossible, and the 
lower by similar ones, to descend which seem- 
ed equally difficult or impossible. 

‘If the abode of the Christian is hereabouts,’ 
we said, ‘it seems well chosen both for its se- 
curity and the exceeding beauty of the various 
objects which greet the eye,’ 

‘ Soon as we shall have passed that tumbling 
rivulet,’ said Julia, ‘it will come into view, 

Upona rude bridge of fallenarunks of trees, 
we passed the stream as it crossed our path, 
and which then shooting over the edge of the 
precipice, was lost among the rocks and woods 
below. A cloud of light spray fell upon us as 
we stood upon the bridge, and imparted a most 
refreshing coolness. 

‘Where you see,’ said Julia, ‘ that dark en- 
trance, beneath yonder low-browed rock, is the 
dwelling of the aged Christian.’ 

We moved on with slow and silent steps, 
our spirits partaking of the stillness and solita- 
riness of the place. We reached the front of 
the grotto, without disturbing the meditations of 
the venerable man. A_ part of the rock which 
formed his dwelling, served him for a seat, and 
another part projecting after the manner of a 
shelf, served him for a table, upon which lay 
spread alarge volume. Bending over the book, 
his lean and shrivelled finger pointing to the 
words, and aiding his now dim and feeble eye, 
he seemed wholly. wrapped in the truths he 
was eontemplating, and heeded not our pres- 
ence. We stood still for a moment, unwilling 
to break a répose so peaceful and profound, 

















At length, raising his eyes from the page, they 
caught the form and face of the princess, who 
stood nearest to him. A quick and benignant 
sinile lighted up his features ; and risjng slowly 
to his full height, he bade her welcome, with 
sweet and tremulous tones to his humble roof. 

‘It is kind in you,’ said he, ¢so soon again 
to ascend these rough solitudes, to visit a now 
unprofitable old man.’ And more kind still to 
bring others with you, Voices from the world 
ring @ sweet inusic in my ear—sweeter than 
any sound of bird of stream, 
if it please you, and be rested, after the toil of 
your ascent,’ 

“I bring you here, Father,’ said Julia, + ac- 
cording to my sometime promise, my friend and 
companion, the daughter of Gracchus, and with 
hera noble Roman, of the house of Piso, late- 
ly come hither from the capital of the world.’ 

‘They are very, very welcome,’ replied the 
saint; ‘your presence breaks most gratefully 
the monaony of my life.’ 

* We almost doubted,’ said I, * venerable Fa- 
ther, whether it would please you to find be- 
neath your roof those who receive not your be- 
lief, and what is much more, belong to a faith 
which has poured upon you and yours so full a 
flood of suffering and reproach. But your 
countenance assures us that we have erred.’ 

* You save, indeed,’ replied the sage; ‘as a 
Christiar | see in you not pagans and unbe- 
lievers, not followers of Plato and Epicurus, 
not dwellers in Rome, or in Alexandria, but 
members of the great family of man, and as 
such | greet you, and already love you. The 
design of christianity is to unite and draw te- 
gether, not divide and drive asunder. It teach. 
es its cistiples, indeed, to goout and convert 
the world, but if they cannot convert it, it still 
teaches them to love it. My days and my 
strength have been spent in preaching Christ 


Enter, friends. | 


his knees, and as the officers entered and drew 
near, warned them away with threatening lan- 
guage. It was with difficulty that Longinus 
calmed him, He seemed to have lost the pos- 
sion of his reason, 

The jailer, followed by a guard, now came 
up to Longinus, and informed him that the bour 
appointed for his execution had arrived. 

Longinus replied, ‘that he was ready to go 
with him, but must first, when his chains were 
taken off, be permitted to address himself to the 
Gods, For we ouglt to undertake no enter- 
prise of moment, especially ought we not to 
venture into any unknown and untried scenes 
without first asking their guidance, who alone 
have power to carry as sately through.’ 

‘ This we readily grant,’ replied the jailer, 
wiio then taking his hammer, struck off the 
chain that was bound around the middle of his 
| body. 

Longinus then, without moving from where 
he sat, bent his head and covering his face with 
|his hands, remained a few moments in that 
posture. The apartment was silent as if no one 
had been in it. Even Cleoras was by that sight 




















| taught to put a restraint upon the expression of 


his feelings, 

When these few moments were ended, Lon- 
ginus raised his head, and with a bright and 
smiliag countenance, said to the jailer that he 
was now ready. 

He then went out incompany with the guard 
and soldiers, we following in sad procession, 
The place of execution wasin front of the cainp, 
all the legions being drawn around to witness 
it, Aurelian himself being present among them. 

Soon as we came in sight of that fatal place, 
and of the executioner standing with his axe 
lifted upon his shoulder, Longinus suddenly 
stopped, his face became pale and his frame 
trembled. He turned and looked upon us who 





to Jewsand heathen, and many of those who 
have heard have believed. 


were immediately behind him, and held up his 


But more have not. | hand, but without speaking, which was as much 


These are not my brethren in Christ, but they | 8 to say, * you perceive that what I said was 


| are my brethren in God, and I love them as 


his.’ 
ADVENTURE WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


I am just returned from a singular adventure. 
My hand trembles as| write. 1 had laid down 


ny pen and gone forth upon my Arab, accom-| 


panied by Milo, to refresh and invigorate my 


i very likely to happen has come to pass, and the 
; body has obtained a momentary triumph.’ 
Hie paused, however, not long, making then a 
sign to the soldiers that he was ready to pro- 
ceed. After a short walk from that spot we 
reached the block and the executioner, 

‘ Friend,’ said he now to the executioner, ‘] 


| hope your axe is sharp, and that you are skillful 


frame after our late earousal—shalj | term it?—| jp your art; and yet it is a pity you have had 


at the palace. 


ing crowds, 


I took my way, as I often do,! 
to the Long Portico, that I might again look | 
upon its faultless beauty and watch the chang- | 


so much practice as to have become very dex- 
terous in it,’ 
‘Ten years service in Rome,’ he replied, ‘may 


Turning from that, I theu amus-! well make one so, or he must be boin with lit- 
ed my vacant mind by posting myself where 1 itle wit, 
could overlook, as if 1 were indeed the builder | failed yet. 


Distrust not my arm, for it has never 
One blow, and that a light one, is 


or superintendent, the Jaborers upon the column} aj] | want, if it be, as it ought, a little slanting, 


of Aurelian, I became at Jength particularly 
interested in the efforts of a hage elephant, who 
was employed in dragging up to the foundations 
of the column, so that they might be fastened 
to machines to be then hoisted to their place, 
enormous blocks of -marble. He was a noble 
animal, and, as it seemed to me, of far more 
than common size and strength, Yet did not 
his utmost endeavors appear to satisfy the de- 
mands of those who drove him, and who plied 
withont mercy the barbed scourges which they 
bore. His temper at length gave way. He 
was chained to a mass of rock, whick it was 
evidently beyond his power to move. It re- 
quired the united strength of two at least, But 
this was nothing to his inhuman masters. They 
ceased not to urge him with cries and blows. 
One of them, at length transported by that in- 
sane fury which seizes the vulgar when their 
will is not done by the brute creation, laid hold 
upon a Jong lance, terminated with a sharp iron 
goad, long as_my sword, and rushing upon the 
beast, drove it into his hinder part: At that 
very moment the chariot of the Queen, con- 
taining Zenobia herself, Julia, and the other 
princesses, came suddenly against the column, 
on its way to the palace. I made every possi- 
ble sign to the charioteer to turn and fly. But 
it was too late. The infuriated monster snap- 
ped the chains that held him to the stone at a 
single bound—as the iron entered him, ard 
trampling to death one of bis drivers, dashed 


As for this edge—fee) it if thou wilt—it would 
do for thy beard,’ 

Longinus had now divested himself of what- 
ever parts of his garments would obstruct the 
executioner in his duty, and was about to place 
his head in the prescribed place, when he first 
turned to us and again held out his hands, which 
now trembled no longer. 

‘You see,’ said he, in a cheerful voice, ¢ that 
the soul is again supreme. Love and cultivate 
the soul, my good friends, and you will then 
be universal conquerors, and throughout all 
ages. It will never betray you. Now, my 
new friend, open for me the gates of immortali- 
ty, for you are in truth a celestial porter.’ So 
saying, he placed himself as he was directed to 
do, and at a single blow, as he had been prom. 
ised, the head of: Longinus was severed from 
the body. 





From the Unitarian Magazine and Chronicle. 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH UNITARIAN HIS- 
‘ TORY. No 5.° 

This doctrine possesses the remarkable char- 
acteristic, that persons ofall the various denom- 
inations have perceived its truth and paid hom- 
age toit. We have inthe present article to 
describe two eminent characters, as adorning 
Unitarianism, viz., Thomas Firmin, the Episco. 
palian, and William Penn, the Quaker, 

William Penn, son of Sir William Penn, ad- 
miral, was born in the parish of St. Catherine, 








forward to wreak his vengeance upon the first 
object that should come in his way. That, to 
the universal terror and distraction of the gath- 
ered, but now scattered and flying crowds, was 
the chariot of the Queen, Her mounted guards, 
at the first onset of the maddened animal, put 
spurs to their horses, and by quick leaps escap- 
ed. The horses attached to the chariot, spring- 
ing forward to do the same, urged by the lash 
of the charioteer, were met by the elephant 
with straightened trunk and tail, who, in the 
twinkling of an eye, wreathed his proboscis 
around the neck of the first he encountered, 
and wrenching him from his harness, whirled 
him aloft and dashed him to the ground. This 
I saw was the moment to save the life of the 
Queen, if it was indeed to be saved, Snatch- 
ing from a flying soldier his long spear, and 
knowing well the temper of my horse, I put him 
to his speed, and running upon the monster as 
he disengaged his trunk from the crushed and 
dying Arabian for a new assault, | drove it with 
unerring aim into his eye, and through that 
epening on into the brain. He fell as if a bolt 
from heaven had struck him. The terrified 
and struggling horses of the chariot were se- 
cured by the now returning crowds, and the 
Queen with the Princesses relieved from the 
peril which was so imminent, and had blanch- 
ed with terror every check bat Zenobia’s. She 
had stood the while—I was told —there being 
no exertion which she could make—watching 
with eager and intense gaze my movements, 
upon which she felt that their safety, perhaps 
their lives, depended. ” 


DEATH OF LONGINUS. 

As he uttered these words, the sound of steps 
was heard as of several approaching the door 
of the room, Then the heavy bar of the door 
was let fall, and the key turned in the wards of 
the lock, We knew that the last moments of 
Longinus had arrived, Although knowing this 
so well, yet we still were not ready for it, and 
a horror as of some unlooked for calamity: came 
over us, Cleoras wept without restraint; and 


near the Tower of London, October 14th, 1644, 
and was educated, in part, at the school of Chig- 
well, in Essex, After receiving some further 
part of his preparatory education in his father’s 
house, he was entered, in the year 1660, a gen- 
tleman commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, 
He remained in this university two years, du- 
ring part of which he was the associate of John 
Locke, also at Christ Church, and at this time 
attending to medical studies, Influenced by 
the preaching of Thomas Loe, a Quaker, he 
and other students withdrew from the national 
form cf worsliip, and held private meetings for 
prayer and preaching. This giving offence toe 
the governors of the university, Penn was con- 
fined for non-conformity ; and continuing still 
zealous in his religious exercises; he was at 
length expelled the college. He _ publicly 
avowed Quakerism in the year 1666, at Cork. 
In 1668 he became a preacher among that sect, 
and published his first treatise, with this remark- 
able title: ¢ Truth Exalted ; in a short but sure 
Testimony, against all those Religions, Faiths, 
and Worships that have been formed and fol- 
lowed in the darkness of Apostacy, and for that 
glorious Light which is now risen, and shines 
forth in the Life and doctrine of the Despised 
Quakers, as the alone good- old way of Life and 
Salvation. Presented to the Princes, Priests, 
and People, that they may repeut, believe, and 
obey. By William Penn, whom Divine Love 
contrains, in a holy contempt, to trample on 
Egypt’s glory, not fearing the King’s wrath, 
having beheld the Majesty of him who is invis- 
ible.’ The same year he was committed a close 
prisoner to the Tower, in which confinement he 
wrote several treatises, and after his release 
went to Ireland and preached Quakerism. Re- 
turning to England, and the Conventicle Act 
prohibiting the meetings of Dissenters under 
severe penalties, he was committed to Newgate, 
August, 1670, for preaching in Gracechurch- 
street; but, being tried for that offence at the 
Old Bailey, was acquitted by the jury. “In the 
following month his father died, and left him an 
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held a public dispute on thé Universality of the 
Divine Light, at Westwicomb, in Buckingham- 
shire, with a Baptist teacher of the name of Lves. 
In 1670, he was again committed to Newgate 


nent six months, It was about two years be- 
fore this, in 1668, that an occasion arose out of 
an unsatisfactory termination toa public dis- 
pute, which Penn and his fellow Quaker, George 
Whitehead, had with some Presbyterians, for 
the publication of his ‘ Sandy Foundation Sha- 
ken.’ This was an able and argumentative ref- 
utation of the Athanasian Trinity, and also of 
that doctrine whieh asgerts the ‘impossibility 
of God’s pardoning sin without a plenary satis- 
faction,’ or ‘the vulgar doctrine of satisfaction 
being dependent on the second Person in the 
Trinity, and the justification of impure persons 
by an imputative righteousness.’ This publi- 
cation gave great offence to some powerful ec- 
clesiastics, who, possessing at that time an un- 
due influence over the Government, presently 
adopted the old method of reforming what they 
) ca lled error by advancing at once their strongest 
| argument, viz., an order for his imprisonment in 
|the Tower of London,*—Penn was acquainted 
| with the writings of Socinus, and passed a high 
eulogium on him, not only on account of his 
‘parts, wisdom, gravity, and just behavior,’ but 
as having had in many things a clearer pros- 
| pect of religious truth than most of his contem- 
poraries.—Preface, 

It was in 1682that Penn embarked for Amer- 
ica, and during his abode in the province of 
Pennsylvania adopted the most suitable methods 
to cause that infant colony to thrive and flour- 
ish. He returned to England in 1684, and was 
taken into favor with James II. to sucha de- 
gree that he was suspected even by ‘Tillotson 
of a leaning to the Church of Rome, from which 
suspicion, however, he afterwards relieved him. 
In 1697, he presented to the House of Lords, 
‘ A Caution requisite in the Consideration of a 
| Bill relating to Blasphemy,’ in which he advised 
| that the word Blasphemy might be so explain- 
(ed as that no ambiguous interpretation might 
| give occasion to malicious persons to prosecute 
| under that name whateverthey should be pleas. 
jed to ca'l so. In 1699 he again visited Penn- 

sylvania, and September 15, 1701, delivered a 
| speech to the assembly, declaring the reasons 
of his finally leaving them, On the accession 
of Queen Anne, he was in great favor, and of- 
;ten at court, In 1710, the air of London or its 
| immediate neighborhood not suiting the decli- 
| ning state of his health, he settled at Rush- 
;combe, ngar ‘Twyford, in Buckinghamshire, 
| where he spent the remainder of his life, and 
| where he died July 30, 1718, in his 74th year. 
Penn’s works were collected, and published in 
| 1726 in 2 vols. fol. Of one of his publica- 
tions, * No Cross no Crown,’ Dr Henry More 
has said that our author ‘has treated the sub- 
ject of a future life with a force and spirit equal 
to most writers.’ : 

‘The piety and superior virtue of Thomas 
Firmin citizen of London,’ to use the words of 
Mr Lindsey, in which there is often a touching 
simplicity far superior to the gaudy ornaments 
of compositien, ‘ are wel] known to all who are 
acquainted with the history of the Unitarians in 
England after the Restoration; or who have 
perused his life, written in a homely style, but 
stored with facts, that bespeak an active benev- 
olence and unwearied exertions to serve man- 
kind, which few have equalled in any age, As 
he was the disciple of Mr Biddle, and as he be- 
friended him living, he was strenuous in sup- 
porting the cause of the Divine Unity in which 
he stood forth so nobly after his decease.’ 

This excellent man, who was permitted in so 
Christian a manner to ‘ show his faith by his 
works,’ was born at Ipswich, in Suffolk, in 1932. 
His parents were Puritans, and eminent for pro- 
bity and piety. “He was bound an apprentice 
to a tradesman of London, who was one of the 
congregation of Mr John Goodwin, an Armenian 
preacher among the Presbyterians, Our read- 
ers will be interested in the following account 
of this celebrated person, which we extract 
from ‘ Granger’s Biographical History of Eng- 
land.’ Vol, 3, p. 41. 

‘ Johannes Goodwin, S. Theol, Cantabri., Ob. 
Anno 1665, Atat. 72. John Goodwin, with a 
wind-mill over his head, ond a weather-cock up- 
on it; 4to. ' 

‘ John Goodwin, minister of Coleman Street, 
(Fellow of Queen’s College, '617,) was a man 
who made more noise in the world than any 
other person of his age, rank, and profession, 
He had the hardiness to introduce Arminian- 
ism among the Calvinists, which he bravely 
and zealously defended, both jn his sermons and 
writings, It is hard to say whether he display- 
ed more courage in attacking or repelling the 
enemy. It is certain that he had a very power- 
ful body to deal with, as it was said, that * he 
svas a man by himself,’ ‘ was against every man 
and every man almost against him,’ His ge- 
nius seemed to be adapted to polemical divini- 
ty, and to an age of faction and tumult. He 
was appointed by the council of war to attend 

















This was deemed an insult upon fallen majesty ; 
as no man nore eagerly promoted, or more zeal- 
ously defended the murder of the king. His dis- 
courses and writings on this subject were well 
remembered at the Restoration; but it was also 
remembered that he had sown the seeds of di- 
vision among the sectaries, which is supposed 
to have saved his life.’ ’ 

When Firmin began business for himself in 
London, he discovered great industry and skill, 
and while he grew in commercial reputation, 
became still more eminent for goodness of | 
heart, and a benevolent concern to promote the 
happiness of others, and to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the poor, The connexions which he 
formed with religious persons, of different com. 


It was his custom to make himself acquainted 
with as many persons of moral worth and integ- 
rity as he could, whether Englishmen or for- 
eigners, and especially with ministers of reli- 
gion. He was seldom without some of these 
at his table, which though a species of hospitali- 
ty somewhat beyond his means, in the first im- 








}for preaching publicly, and remained in confiné= _ 


upon Charles I. a little before his execution. , 


munions, may be deemed suitable to this artic | 
cle, ind therefore may.be particularly described. 
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stance, was afterwards of great use to him, es- 
pecially in his efforts to improve the condition 
of the poor. Among others, Mr Firmin became 
acquainted with Mr John Biddle, whose place 
of meeting, perhaps, did not exceed half-a-mile 
from Firmin’s residence, His acquaintance 
with this intelligent, and single-hearted man, 
éarried him farther in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures thah the Armi nian tenets ; and per- 
suaded him that the Unity of God is a unity of 
person a3 well as nature. He entertained a 
great and just esteem for Biddle’s ‘ piety, ex- 
emplariness, and learning.’ He gave him his 
bed and board for aconsiderable time, and when 
sent to the Isle of Scilly, obtained for him a 
yearly pension of one-hundred crowns from the 
Fretdoter. During the imprisonment of Biddle 
at Seilly, Mr Fitmin resided in Lombard Street 
where first Mr Jacomb,’and afterwards Dr Out- 
ram preached, With these two excellent men 
Firmiu maintained a close correspondence and 
friendship. He also now became acquainted 
with Dr Whichcote, Dr Worthington, Dr Til- 
lotson, and Dr Wilkins, ‘Tillotson had to de- 
liver the Tuesday’s lecture, at St. Lawrence’s 
church, which was much frequented by the 
London ‘clergy, and by many persons of quali- 
ty and distinction. When the preacher was 
dbliged to be at Canterbury, of which church 
he was ‘dean, or for other reasons was absent 
from town, he generally left it in charge with 
‘Mr Firmin to provide preachers for h.s lecture, 
who riever failed to supply his place with some 
‘excellent substitute, so that there never was 
any complaint on account of Dr Tillotson’s ab- 
sence. Mr Firmin could the more easily exe- 
cute this commission, on account of his very 
‘extensive acquaintance with the more distin- 
‘guished clergymen. ‘This also enabled him to 
be véry useful to many young preachers and 
scholars, for whom he would solicit situations 
with as much affectionate diligence, as other 
men.can do for their sons and relatives, 
* Penn’s works, vol. 1, p. 6, quoted in the ‘ Month- 
ly Repository ” for 1811, p> 654: 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


NOTES OF AN INVALID.—NO 4. 

As the ship advanced, her decks were clear- 
ed and cleansed, the passengers had changed 
“their sea habiliments for gayer suits—the sour 
looks of nausea had yielded to cheering scenes 
and brighter hopes; like murky fogs before 
the sun, and all stood joyously ready to greet 
their friends. ‘Helm a lee!’ cried the Capt. 
and the spread canvass shivered in the wind :— 
Again—* Stand by to let go the anchor!—Pay 
away boys !—Heave taut, now, handsomely !’— 
and the ship was safely moored in the stream, 
Witnessing such evolutions, how much impress- 
ed one is with the masterly contrivance of a 
ship; —so majestic, so promptly obedient to 
skillful guidance, so like a living, well-trained 
steed—a contrivance that yokes even the wild 
elements to itself in the service of man, what 
a mighty triumph of science and human ge- 
nius! Scarcely was the vessel still, when sev- 
eral row-boats, plied by negroes, were already 
at the sides, orputting off from the wharts. 





At each stern, canopied under a hugely rimmed 
beaver, sat a white eommander, whose lordly 
air seemed to a northener, much like the jeal- | 
ous hauteur of a young middy freshly * Dressed | 
in a brief anthority.’ 
The foremost of the boats brought bustling | 
inessengers for news and letters, but among 
those farther off, Mrs A, fixed her eyes upon | 
one in particular, just started from the wharf. | 
‘It is he,’ she exclaimed, as the boat drew | 
near, and in a few moments, the young man | 
was on board. He was a son of Mys A.’s par- | 
ticular friend, at whose house she expected to 
stop, and hoped to take her adopted. He had | 
_ been notified of the probable time of her arri- 
val, and now came to escort her. As soon 
the first hilarity of the meeting friends al- | 
lowed, Mrs A, turned to intreduce her new 
relation. ‘The cordial shake of the hand, rath- | 
er too vigorous, however, for a weakly invalid, | 
and the generous welcome signalized the wari | 
promptings of a southern heart, and made the | 
strangers at once almost brothers. 
A few parting tokens with the Captain and | 
the remaining passengers, dismissed the party | 
to the boat, and their sable crew rowed thein | 
swiftly to the shore, keeping time with their | 
oars, and chorus, to the song of a leading voice. | 
Thence, in open gigs, for hacks were very few, | 
and rather disreputable to ride in, they passed | 
through the busy scenes of East Bay Street. | 
The street on both sides was shaded with the | 
beautiful Pride of India tree, and on this ac- | 
count appeared pleasanter. But blacks, blacks, 
blacks were ail around in such unseen numbers 
as to engage all the spare thoughts of the in. 
valid. ‘And are all these slaves?’ he asked. 
‘ Yes,’ replied his new friend, ‘we have in 
Charleston 17,000 slaves, and 12,000 whites; 
and this being the only commercial street in | 
the city, you see more negroes here than in| 
any other, It is also the location of the Cus- 
tom House and Post Office which makes it 
quite a thoroughfare.’ Here glided blithely 
along a ‘wench’ with a large tub of water} 
poised upon her head ;—another followed with | 
a basket of fruits and vegetables, singing the | 
wordiess notes, that to accustomed ears, indi- 
cated the contents ;—others sat by the way 
with baskets of sweet-meats, or basked in the 
sun with little or nothing to do. ‘And do 
these girls who sell fruits §&c., give all they 
get to their masters ?’ asked the invalid. He 
was answered, ‘Oh no; they generally pur, 
chase their time of their owners, and save as 
much as they can for themselves. Many of 
them have two or three times enough to buy 
their freedom; but as the slaves think that 
‘free nigers’ are rather beneath them, and in 
" (@ very precarious condition, they mostly prefer 
to remain slaves. These boys too, that you 
see driving drays about here, are many of them 
working on the same conditions as the fruit- 
girls,’ ‘ What boys ? asked the invalid. «Do 
you call such as that great blaek fellow hurry- 
ing the puor horse with four or five bales of 
cotton on his truck,—do you call him a boy ?” 
‘ Certainly,’ said his companion. ‘ We call all 
negro males under forty or fifty years of age, 
‘boys,’ but when they get old, we call them 
‘uncles; and any old negro woman we call 
‘aunt; the white children will always call the 
negro nurse, * mother,’ and often love her al- 
most as much as their proper mother.’ *‘ But | 
see,’ said the invalid, ‘that the negroes bow, or 
take off their hats, whenever a white passes 
near; they surely cannot know them all,’ Oh 
No; it is only a custom, though by some whites 
very strictly exacted. To those whom the ne- 
gro knows, he always ‘adds his ‘Hud dee 
Massa!’ as you noticed the boy did with :whein 
I spoke just now? 
Ses a invalid however thus observed the 
ys and manners of a slave population fer the 
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first time, he could not but feel the prejudices 
of a northern schooling rise in his mind. The 
dire pictures seen in books recurred to him, 
and the stories of savage whippings and brutal 
abuses, which made him feel that all he saw of 
mirth among the negroes was heartless and 
maniac-like. None of them appeared sad or 
squalid, or illy clad. No scene of cruelty was 
apparent, and though once or twice he observ- 
ed a negro whip dangling from the hand of an 
overseer, it was evidently more like the switch- 
stick of a northern fop, only for show. Yet 
vld revolting ideas of slavery still colored all 
that the invalid saw with associations of dis- 
gust and oppression. 

At the southern extremity of the street, and 
indeed of the city, near a large area, opening 
upon the bay, wich a long sea wall, and called 
the Battery, was the house of Mrs B., where 
the party were to stop. Four or five negro 
girls were at the door, to say, * Hud dee Miss- 
es! to their old friend, Mrs A., and then pas- 
sing to the parlor, the company was welcomed 
by Mrs B. The invalid was quite exhausted, 
and his foster mother, discerning his need, im- 
mediately procured for hima chamber, to which 
he retreated to recruit his strength. There 
sleep, the sweet restorer of: tired nature, soon 
quieted his feeble nerves, and transported his 
thoughts in cheering dreams to the dear scenes 
of home. H. 


Saturday Night is one of those resting pla- 
ces in the journey of life, when it becomes ev- 
ery man to cast ar eye upon his accounts; to 
settle with the world and his conscience, The 
business of a brief week is easily compassed— 
its events are so fresh in the recollection, that 
all its mistakes may be rectified, and its expe- 
rience turned to a good account, ‘The man of 
business should then look over his books, ex- 
amine his outstanding debts, and see that all is 
straight and safe—this frequent perusal is the 
more important if his accounts are numerous— 
he must be ever watchful, The man who 


. knows exactly how he stands with the world 


every Saturday night, will not be a poor man. 
Then, too, he should examine the book of 
conscience—review his words and actions, his 
motives, and his feelings, during the past week. 
If any thing is wrong, mark it and carry the 
remembrance of it into the next week, that be 
may avoid its repetition—aiming ever to mode] 
his thoughts, and words, and actions, all his 
open and secret conduct, by the golden rule. 
And as every man owes constant returns of 
active gratitude to the great and wise Ruler 
of the Universe, which we cannot discharge 
better than by deeds of charity, it would be 
well to finish the settlemrnt by appropriating a 
portion of the clear profits of the week to such 
a purpose, to be distributed to the most proper 
objects. 


FOR THE KEGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
HERDER’S PARABLES. 
[Translated from the German.] 
SECOND COLLECTION. 


1l. The disrobing of Aaron. 


With an heavy heart Moses disrobed his | 
brother Aaron at Hor among the mountairts. } 


' 


He took from him his sacred robes and put ther | 
upon Eleazar; Aaron gathered himself up and | 
died, for he likewise had sinned. And Israel | 
lamented him thirty days. 

On the thirtieth day Moses sat upon this | 
mountain, and in a vision, he saw his brother. | 
The supremacy of Jehovah glistened upon his 
brow, and a more beautiful garment flowed 
around his limbs now restored to youth, A 
golden girdle was about his breast, but the 
twelve stones of the Sanctuary were not in it. 
The staff which had blossomed in the earthly 
Sanctuary was not in his hand! 

‘ My Brother,’ said Moses in the dream, ‘why 
is not the staff of thy Priesthood in thy hand ? 
And why do the twelve stones of thy. people 
glitter no more upon thy breast as a remem- 
brance before Jehovah ?’ 

‘It was heavy enough for me’ replied Aaron, 
‘to bear them upon the earth; now my heart is 
enlarged and my soul is enlightened, The 
staff of my tribe is no longer in my hand, for 
all tribes and nations are before the God of all 
the world. Now lam a Priest at Salem: in 
the land of Peace I ama priest of the higher 
order.’ 

The vision disappeared, and Moses renewed 
the philanthropic, consolatory Law of the repose 
of the Sabbath after the toil of the week ; of 
the Sabbatical vear, the freedom of thé oppres- 
sed and the poor,—designed for the slave, the 
servant and the cattle. He renewed the Laws 
of the feast of tabernacles, of the joyous, eter. 
nal year of jubilee. 


12. The death of Moses. 

When Moses, the trusted of God, was about 
to die, and his Jast hour approached, God as- 
sembled the angels around him and said, ‘ It is 
now time to demand the soul of my servant for 
me; who will be my messenger ?” 

The noblest of the angels, Michael, Raphael! 
and Gabriel, assembled all who stand before the 
throne of God, and cntreated, saying, ‘we are 
his; for he has become our teacher; let us not 
demand this man’s soul !’ 

But the fallen Sammael stepped forth, and 
said, * Here am I, send me,’ 

Clothed with anger and cruelty, he descend- 
ed with the fiery sword in his hand already con- 
gratulating himself upon the agony of the just. 
But when he came nearer to him, he saw the 
countenance of Moses. His eye was not dim, 
nor his natural vigor abated. Ile was writing 
the words of his last song, and the holy name ; 
armed with tranquillity and the clearness of 
Heaven, his countenance shone, 

The enemy of man was frightened ; his sword 
sunk down, and he hastened away. ‘{ cannot 
bring thee the soul of this man,’ said he to Je- 
hovah, ‘for [ have found nothing impure in 
hiin.’ 

Then Jehovah himself descended to take the 
soul of his servant, and his tried ministers, 
Michael, Raphael and Gabriel, assembled all 


_the angels of his presence and went down with 


him. They prepared a death-bed for Moses ; 
they stood at his head, and his feet, and a voice 
spoke, ¢ Fear thou not, I myself will bury thee.’ 

Then Moses prepared for his end, and sanc- 
tified himself, as one of the Seraphim sanctifies 
himself—and God called his soul. ‘My daugh- 
ter, an hondred and twenty years have I ap- 
pointed thee to dwell in the house of my servant. 
His end is come, go forth, and tarry not.’ 

And the soul of Moses replied, ‘oh thou, 
Lord of all the world, I know that thou. art the 
God,of all spirits and of all souls, and in thine 
hand are the living and the dead, . From thine 
hand have I received the fiery law; I saw thee 
in the fiame ; I ascended and went the way of 
Heaven. By thy might I entered the Palace 
of the King, and took the crown from his head 





{1 have read much on them, and thought much 





and did many signs and wonders in Egypt. I 
led forth thy people, and divided the sea in twelve 
places, changed the bitter into the sweet water, 


and revealed thy mysteries to the children of |. 


men, 1 dwelt beneath thy fiery throne, having 
my tent under the pillary fire, and I conversed 
with thee, face to face, as friend speaks with 
friend,—and now, it is enough, take me, I come 
to thee.’ . 

The gracious God blessed his servant, and 
with the kiss took back his soul to himself. 
Moses died on the mount of God, and God buried 
hin, himself, and no man knows the place of 
his grave. 


THIRD COLLECTION, 


1. The offering-dove. : 

Joyfully the rude warrior Jepthah came back 
from his victory. Before the battle he had made 
a thoughtless vow, to bring as an offering to the 
Lord whatever first met him from his own house. 
And lo, his daughter, his only child came forth 
to mect him. Rejoicing she advanced with 
timbrel and harp; yet soon was her joy chang- 
ed into sorrow, ‘Ah my daughter,’ said he, 
‘how dost thou bow me down. But I have 
vowed and cannot recall it.’ 

In vain the High priest came and informed 
him, that God demanded not such an offering 
from his hands, that he detested the bjeod of a 
child shed on his altar by its father’s hand. 
The hardy warrior stood to his word, and scarce- 
ly did he permit his weeping daughter to go 
with her companions upon the mountain to be- 
wail her yonth. And when instead of the song 
of jubilee—with which she received her father, 
—she began the wail of lamentations and wel- 
comed her death; lo a turtle-deve came to 
her and left her not, cooing in its own manner, 
as if it would console her, But Niemi regard- 
ed not the voice of the consoling deve, and after 
two months, she returned te her father and 
said, ‘Thou hast made a vow, mr father, do 
unto me as thou hast said,’ and she bent like a 
lamb to the slaughter. 

But when the cruel man seized the sacrificial 
knife and uplifted his right hand, lo Abraham 
stood by the altar with angry look and seized 
his hand. * Thoughiless man,’ said he, do the 
maiden no harm; God wishes for no such of- 
fering from thy hands. He took not my son, 
whom he once demanded to try me, but thou, 
hard hearted man shalt die without a child,’ 
He spake and vanished, 

Then lo, the turtle-dove flew chither and 
was sacrificed by the hands of the High priest 
instead of the maiden who was set free. 

Joyfully Naemi with her companwn returned 
to the mountains and thanked God for her re- 
stored life. But soon after she died, and the 
other turtle-dove—the partner of the one that 
was sacrificed—came and cooe€ upon her 
grave. All the daughters of Ismel bewailed | 
Naemi ond went every year to lement for the 





danghter of Jepthah and to celebrate her de- | 
liverance, | 





To the Editor of the Register and Observer. 


I take pleasure in submitting, by your leave, | 
a few observations upon a collection of sermons, | 
which have lately come to my notice, They } 
are entitled, * Four Lectures on the Evidences | 
and Doctrines of the Christian Religion, by 
Thomas Wood, Minister of Stanford St. | 
Chapel, London.’ I am aware that volume up- | 
on volume on the Evidences has been and is | 
continually published ; but it is with the strong | 


‘conviction that the sermons, to which I here re. | 


fer, possess more than ordinary interest, espec- 
ially to our Unitarian community, that I trust | 
you will pardon my intrusion upon your atten. | 
tion. I can of course in the columns ofa jour- } 
nal say but little to iflustrate them, but it may | 
suffice if I create any interest in them. 

Mr Wood is a Unitarian, but has been so only 
for a comparatively short period. He was for- | 
merly a Calvinistic Dissenter, but saw reason | 
to change his opinions, and the account of this, | 
I think, will be most interesting in his own | 
words, as given in the first of the Four Lectures, | 
p. 2. «JT was educated amongst the Calvinistic 
Dissenters, and exercised, in connexion with 
them, for about eight years, a somewhat fugitive 
ministry, suffering long intervals of severe ill- 
ness and consequent mental depression. As I 
approached the termination of the period I have 
mentioned, I became increasingly dissatisfied 
with the theological creed in which I had been 
educated, and which I had taught to others, un- 
til I was quite unable to meet the demands 
made upon me constantly to reiterate from the | 
pulpit the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism, or to 
cherish that sanctimonious state of thoughts 
and feelings, which Calvinistic Dissenters re- 
gard as essential to piety. Neithercould I any 
longer brook the petty vexatious inquisition they 
impose respecting every freedom of thought or 
speech, or carriage. It was believed by my 
friends and myself that in some quiet pulpit of 
the Established Church | might find repose and 
liberty, At this period I was not delivered 
from the prejudice which holds the Gospel to 
contain a system of mystical theology, although, 
Ino longer regarded the several doctrines of 
that theology as suitable topics for frequent pul- 
pit discussion ; | felt, therefore, no difficulty in 
subscribing to the articles of the Church, Ap- 
plication was made to the proper authority for 
my admission to holy orders, and I cheerfully 
and gratefully record the courtesy with which 
that application was entertained, and the gen- 
erous countenance I received from several cler- 
gymen. <A reasonable delay was required. I 
set myself to the complete revision of my relig- 
ious sentiments. By the study of the Scriptures 
I became convinced that the New Testament 
contains ne system of mystical theology what- 
ever, that it asserts the distinguishing truth of 
the Jewish religion—the unity of God ; that it 
affirms the universal sinfulness of the human 
race; that it inculcates repentance towards 
God, and on repentance promises mercy ; that 
it enjoins faith in Jesus Christ as the divinely 
appointed and divinely endowed Messiah ; that 
it enfo ces the moral virtues as the pure sources 
of present happiness and everlasting good ; and 
that it reveals the great solemn facts of the 
resurrection of the dead and a future judgment, 
This conclusion of course forbade any further 
thoughts of entering the Established Church. 
The noble simplicity of these truths, their sweet, 
merciful tendencies, imparted a calm ssatisfac- 
tion, a holy liberty to my mind, which the ster- 
ner principle of the Calvinistic system had nev- 
er inspired. Three years have since elapsed ; 


on them ; my first impressions have been great- 
ly deepened. I believe these truths to be most 
valuable ; I believe they constitute pure relig- 
ion; I believe they are the means by which 
the human race will yet be rescued from idola- 
try, and error, and vice, and from the immense 
portion of unhappiness consequent on these.’ 





I hope that others will feel, as I do, after 
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reading this, a great interest in the author, and 
a desire to peruse his sermons. To the delay 
of his ‘ admission to holy orders’ in the Estab- 
lished Church, perhaps, we owe the cheering 
testimony which he gives to the power and 
truth of our views, and the bright light in which 
he has displayed them. One word as to the 
object and style of the sermons before us, 
Their object, as may be supposed, is ta expose 
the main evidences and doctrines.of tho Christ- 
ian Religion as held by himself and by Unitari- 
ans generally. This is done under four topics. 
Ist, The divine origin of the Christian relig- 
ion; 2nd, The Unity of God; 3d, The way 
of salvation, and 4th, The moral influences of 
the Unitarian and Athanasian opinions contrast- 
ed. This object seems to be well attained; 
the arguments are natural and irrefragable in 
my view, and certainly must have established 
the minds of his hearers in the principles which 
he maintained. The author seems rather to 
have held the views which he lays down during 
his whole religious experience, than to have 
undergone changes of belief; and his ideas are 
singularly lucid and impressive. J do not per- 
ceive any thing very new in ‘he arguments, but 
they appear through a clearer medium than is 
usual. The style is that of pure English. It 
is chaste, rich, energetic and forcible ; and in- 
deed in some degree reminds me strongly of the 
admired style of our respected Dr Channing; 
with more vigor, however, in general, than his 
own possesses, [ wish that [ could make long 
extracts from the sermons, but must rest satis- 
fied with the following. He is speaking of the 
event of the possible and probable downfall of 
the Church of England. 

‘She may be utterly overthrown, Then 
will blaze forth that hot zeal for a stern theol- 
ogy which has long smouldered in the hearts of 
a large and increasingly powerful budy of our 
countrymen, the avowed advoeates of liberty, 
yet the enemies of every free thought, who es- 
chewing subscription to church articles, bind 
themselves, and would, if possible, bind all men 
by a creed far more narrow, far more severe. 
Be it admitted that many of them are highly 
educated men; this but presents us with the 
inexplicable phenomenon of knowledge and 1l- 
liberality going hand in hand. Be it further 
admitted, that they are upright and earnest men; 
this but augments the evil ; for when sincerity 
and earnestness have been joined with zeal for 
creeds, the executive minister of the unnatural 
triumvirate has ever been intolerance. If this 
people should become dominant in the country, 
we may expect not indeed the persecution by 
fire, but the no less mischievous persecution of 
legal restraints.’ p. 7. D. 

Cambridge, July 11th, 1837. 





Schools, eloquent indeed, but claiming too much 
for this humble institution, But in this form, 
we are persuaded, the charge arises ftom a 
misconception or misreeollection of the cireum- 
stances, under which these schools were estab- 
blished. It must be remembered, in order to 
do them justice, that their establishment was 
commenced when the prejudices of the whole 
denomination were strongly opposed to the name 
of a Sunday School; when from a variety of 
causes, the religious education of the young had 
become wofully neglected, or when at least a 
great and general apathy was prevailing in our 
midst, and needed to be removed. It was per- 
fectly natural therefore, under these circumstan- 
ces, that the friends of Sunday Schools, in or- 
der to obtain a hearing should have adopted 
strong language in regard both to the object 
and the instrument which it was their purpose 
to advance, This purpose has been kept con- 
stantly in view, and pursued with unremitting 
earnestness and toil that all might feel the high 
value*of a religious education for the young, 
and of the Sunday School as a new and impor- 
tant means of obtaining it. This course has 
accomplished to a very considerable extent, the 
object at which its friends have aimed, as there 
is now in almost every Parish an organized 
Sunday School, and a more lively interest awa- 
kened in the spiritual welfare and growth of the 
young. In advancing however and unfolding 
the brilliancy of this their particular star they 
have askec no other ‘ homage’ for it but such 
as was identified with it necessarily as the only 
institution around which the friends of the re- 
ligious education of the young could rally; and 
if they have supposed at any time that those 
were necessarily indifferent to the cause of 
trath and righteousness who did not ‘ give them 
their unqualified approbation and hearty sympa- 
thy’ it was because, as we were and are cir- 
cumstanced with regard to this subject, there is 
no separation of the one from the other. 

But in the next place, we hold that with re- 
gard to such an important subject, the institu- 
tion should be judged of by its works rather 
than by its words, whether uttered by the en- 
thusiastic young, or the dogmatic old,—the au- 
thorised or the unauthorised, What has been 
its uniform course ? This will best explain the 
true meaning of its appeals, objects and aims. 
II«s it ever set itself above the church, or in 
array against it? Has it ever aimed by its 
teachings, or otherwise to undervalue domestic |} 
instruction ? On the contrary, has it not uni- 
formly harmonised with the church in every in- 
stance? f[)oes it not in its exercises endeavor | 
to impress a reverence upon its pupils, for the 
Sabbath, the pulpit, the sanctuary and the min- 
istry? Has it not always aimed to interest 
parents in the religious education of their chil- 














A Rare Instance.—Mr Cecil said he once 
went to a friend for the express purpose of call- 
ing him out into the world. I said to him, «It 
is your duty to accept the loan of ten thousand 
pounds, and to push yourself forward into an 
ampler sphere,’ But he was a rare character, 
and his case was rare, [lis employers had 
said, * We are ashamed you should remain so 
long a servant in our house, with the whole 
weight of affairs on you. We wish you to en- 
ter as a principal with us, and wi!l advance you 
ten thousand pounds, It 1s the custom of the 
city--it is your due. We are dissatisfied to 
see you in your present sphere.’ [ assured 
him that it appeared to me to be his duty to ac- 
cede to the proposal. But [ did not prevail. 
He said, ‘Sir, I have often heard from you that 
it is no easy thing to get to heaven. I have 
every thing I wish. More would encumber 
me—increase my difficulties, and you endanger 
me,’ 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
DEFENCE OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Mr Editor,—We have been watching for 
some time past the stream of public and individ- 
ual opinion in regard to Sunday Schools in or- 
der to detect a counter-current which was dis- 
tinctly felt by many, but which it has been diffi- 
cult to discover or trace to its right source. 
But we are led to believe that it is now fully 
revealed to us in the train of remark which has 
recently appeared in your columns; and that 
we have in them the feelings and objections 
which have been the cause of so much hidden 
anxiety to the friends of these institutions. 

The time has come then for the friends of 
Sunday Schools to enter upon their defence, 
and answer those objections which are alleged 
against them, with a full confidence that there 
is nothing now kept back, and that if the answer 
is now satigfactory, in the present case that in 
future we shall be free from the doubts and ob- 
stacles which have impeded their growth, and 
which need only to be removed to place them 
upon the vantage ground to which they are en- 
titled both from their object, and their undeni- 
able usefulness, 

The first objection it seems that we have to 
meet is, that we entertain ‘ too exalted an esti- 
mate of their comparative consequence and 
value,’ This opinion indeed is ascribed to some 
‘ young persons ;’ but it is not distinctly per- 
ceived why this should be alleged in so forma] 
a manner, unless it is believed that the young 
are the principal agents in the management of 
these schools. This therefore is to be consid- 
ered as a charge of a serious and general char- 
acter, which is to be fairly and carefully an- 
swered, 

In the first place then we are of the opinion 
that the fact is not well established that any of 
our teachers of the Sunday School, old or young 
have expressed the opinion publicly or private- 
ly, that their office is considered by them as 
ranking the highest in the dispensation of Christ- 
ian truth. No addresses that we have read, no 
speeches that we have heard, no individual 
opinions in your columns or other papers or 
periodicals devoted tu Sunday Schools, have 
given to or “endeavored to obtain fur them, 
any such undue prominence. They have neith- 
er aimed to supersede, nor to weaken any other 
instrument of good in the community, nor has 
it been any part of their purpose to over-estimate 
their own labors, or undervalue any other means 
of religious instruction. The highest claim that 
has been made for Sunday Schools of which we 
are conscious, and to which we think they are 
fairly entitled, is that of supplying a great want 
in the religious community by affording a means 
of religious insruction for the young which no 
other existing institution has given, or can give 
as now conducted. 
day School teacher claims ‘a rank ‘the highest 
in the dispensation of Christian truth’ is not 


warranted by any facts which have, come under’ 


our observation, 

But it may be said that this is confinitig our- 
selves to a narrow view of the subject; that 
the objection is urged on a broader ground, and 
refers to the general spitit ‘and tone of all the: 
appeals that have been made in favor. of Sunday 


To say then, that the Sun-4 


dren? [Jas it not at all its Anniversari: # strove 
,to make them fee! the parental obligation in 
this respect? Has it not to a remarkable de- 
gree kept itself from assuming any other char- | 
acter than _an aid, a humble assistant to the | 
family school ? As to the day school, and the | 
school of circumstances, except as a rhetorical | 
figure, they have so little to do practically with 
religious education unless when. seized upon by 
Sunday School teachers or religious parents, 
that they deserve no farther consideration. | 
These are facts, and so strong and undeniable 
are they, that they should long since have sup- 
pressed the doubts of every true friend to 
Christianity, and of the religious culture of the | 
rising generation. 

In another communication it is proposed to | 
speak of the ‘serious dangers and imperfections’ 
to which it seems these schools are supposed to 
be obnoxious, AN ELDER TEACHER. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


Mr Editor,—I saw the article in the West- 
ern Messenger for this month, which by request 
of the Editor you copiedin the Register of 
last week, in season to have annexed to it a 
proper reply had I not thought that you would 
have done so, You are probably aware that 
the Editor of the Messenger is wholly in the 
wrong, and that instead of freeing himself from 
the charge of misrepresentation he has but in- 
volved himself the deeper by endeavoring to 
transfer the burden to me. As you said—I 
did not bring the charge unadvisedly, The ar- 
ticle in the Messenger was considered in this 
quarter universally, as far as I can discover, 
to have been a _ misrepresentation as_ well 
as a most uncourteous treatment of the Sermon 
to which it had reference. I will not again 
mention the name of its author, as I feel satis- 
fied that to all persons with the single excep- 
tion of the Editor of the Messenger I have 
fulfilled my purpose. I must be permitted, 
however to vindicate myself from the two char- 
ges which he has put upon me, 

I. | am charged with having ‘ forced a per- 
sonal character’ upon the article by mention- 
ing the name of the author of the sermon. 
The Editor of the Messenger shall have the 
benefit of whatever superiority of charity or 
discretion he thinks he has manifested. I hard- 
ly think that he will find supporters of this 
charge either among those whe knew or those 
who were ignorant of the authorship of the 
sermon, For those who knew of it most read- 
ily detected and most seriously mourned at 








the misrepresentation, and as respects those 
who did not know it, it is but small comfort to 
one who has been misrepresented to know 
that there must be some sly inqniries and in- 
uendoes before the anxious curiosity will be 
satisfied in discovering what strange minister 
can have been congratulating his people that 
they have done nothing for any beneyolent 
work. But the same misrepresentation of the 
sermon had been made in other quarters and 
as it had excited much remark, it could not be 
fairly refuted without a quotation placed before 
the readers and a relation of the circumstances 
attending its delivery. ‘These reasons are 
satisfactory in my view for using the name of 
the author in my communication. 

2. The Editor of the Messefger asserts that 
one of us lias most assuredly misrepresented 
the sermon, and having as he thinks fixed the 
charge on me, he kindly cautions me for the fu- 
ture. IT thank him for the caution, but he has 
not done well thus to expend his charity on 
another. I have the very best evidence in the 
world to convince him that he is in the wrong. 
[ cannot whisper it so far, but as I hope soon 
to enjoy the pleasure of a conversation with 
him, I feel assured that he will see reason to 
manifest a real peifitence. Then | will endeav- 
or to make him see that associated effort and 
individual effort are different things—then I 
will once more endeavor to prove to him how 
every christian charity may be advanced even 
in the first church in Boston, though it is notin 
the language of its Pastor, ‘ resolved into a bi- 
1 IMe society, or a temperance, or an education, 








. or a benevolent society. 
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It makes one’s heart glad, while so many 
severe animadversions and acrimonious epithet 
applied to our brethren of the 3outhern States 
are borne upon the pained ear, and while so 
many soul-harrowing tales of the inlumanity of 
tuskmasters and the wrougs and sufferings of 
the poor slaves are industriously eirculated ir 


pictured prints, and * speech mach bitterly spic- 


ed,’—it refreshes one’s heart to be presented 
with any new evidences—of which thank Heay- 
en we have treasured in our memory not a few 
—that, among our countrymen whose lot God 
was pleased to cast where the institution of 
Slavery prevails, there exists a tender love fur 
humanity even under the darker drapery, and 
a genuine Christian sympathy with the slave, 
which the most strenuous Philanthropists of 
the North would do well to study and imitate. 

Muca as we abhor slavery, we cannot regard 
but with unqualified disapprobation those sweep. 
ing denunciations which are too often indiscrim. 
inately hurled against the characters of al} those 
who are in any way i:nplicated in the holding 
of slaves, «We are too much afraid of our own 
spirit to dare to cast stones promiscuously 
against slaveholders, lest perchance we should 
wound some hearts which the love of Christ 
hath warmed, and in which the Father batly ta- 
ken up his dwelling. We would rather make 
a pilgrimage to the ‘city of genial airs,’ that 
we might sit at the feet of such as the author 
ofthe following beautifully written lines, do 
homage to an angel of mercy, and Jearn pre- 
cious lessons of pity and Jove. 

We believe, we know, that the prayer goes 


up as constantly and as earnestly from the South iM , 


as from the North, that the Jubilee of universal 
freedom, and the day of the coronation of every 
member of the vast brotherhood of man asa 
son of God, may be hastened in its coming. 


We know that thousands of kind hearts and | 
gentle hands are devoted daily and nightly to | 


alleviate and enliven the bondage which they 
know not yet how to annihilate. 
true thatthe genuine language of the heart 
makes itself known and felt the world all! over, 
then we are confident that there are someat least 
in the midst of slavery, who, according to the 
touching and noble sentiment of the author of 
the following verses, would willingly exchange | 
places for a season even with the decrepit and 
biind old negro, and divide w.th him the joys of | 
light and freedom, 

While then we will daily supplicate and in- 
treat the Father of all mercies to break the 
rod of the oppressor and unloose the fetters of 


the slave, we will daily and hourly, in conver- id 


sation and thought and prayer, do justice to the | 
many hearts, kinder and better than our own, 


that in the Jand where slavery is known, ar 97 


longing for the kingdom of love. We will 
check the language of denunciation, as it rises 
to our lips, by the memory of personal unwor F 
thiness ; or change it into the voice of prayer, 
that God would forgive and change the hardness 
of our brothers’ hearts and of our own. ? 

We know of no other matter with which toh 
occupy half a column, that could afford ourf 
readers so much gratification and profit, as the 
subjoined which we copy from the last South- 
ern Rose, 


THE BLIND NEGRO COMMUNICANT. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


The Savior’s feast was spread. Group afte rgroup 
From Zion’s scattering band, now silent throng’d 
Around the sacred table, glad to pay 

(As far as sinful erring men can pay) 

Their debt ot gratitude, and share anew 

The plain memorials of his dying love. 

All ranks were gather’d there. The rich and poor! 
The ignorant and wisej; the tear-wet soul, 

And the glad spirit yet in sunshine clad ; 

All, with their many hopes and cares and griefs, F 
Sought, quiet and unn:arked, their ’customed place~ } 
And still at the full banquet there was room.— d 
It was a solemn season ; and I sat 

Wrapt in a cloud of thought, until a slow 

And measured footstep fell upon my ear: 

And when I turned to look, an aged man 

Of three score years and ten appeared to view. 
It was the blind Communicant! He came, 
Led by a friendly hand, and took his place 
Nearest the table with a reverent air, 

As if he teit the spot was holy ground.— _F 
There was a pertect hush !—The hour was come * 
The symbols were disclosed, and soon there 1 
The sweet tones of the shepherd of his flock, 
Telling once more the story of ure Cross; 

And as he spoke, in sympathy I gazed 

Upon the blind old pilgrim by my side. 

The sight was touching! As the Pastor tat 
In accents all subdued how Jesus bore 

The flight of friends, the stern denial vow, 
The spear, the thorns, the agonizing cross, 
With want, shame, persecution, torture deatl 
The old man shook, convulsed ; his ebon brov 


‘3 


Grew pallid in its hue; a few big tears ios 
~ ported, i 


TX 


a} 
7 


Ran trickling down his cheek, and from his lip 


Methought there came the words, ‘ Lord, 18 it] or. g. 


But when. there stole upon each listening e4" 


And throbbing heart, that prayer of matchless ff 


That type and watch-word for all after praye™ , 
‘Father, forgive them!’ then he clasped his hi ‘ 
And bowing his hoar head upon his breast, a 
Wept, even as a weaned child might weep. : 


t 
. 


< ce 
The bread and wine wt 


There was a change ! 
brought, , ig 

He wiped the gushing drops from his thin “xt ? 
Bowed solemnly—received them both—then p? . 
—Till raising his dull eye-balls up to heave? 
As asking for a blessing on the rite, 
He bioke the bread, received the goblet clo 
Within his withered hands ; restored it sale j— 
Then while a peaceful smile illumed his fac 
Sank back as in an ecstasy of bliss. ” 
The parting hymn’was sung, and oft I pau 
And stopped to listen, as the old man’s —_ 
Broken and shrill, sought too to mingle ' 
With modulated tones, and though his lip 
Utter’d no music, yet I joyed te know 
The heart was ail Jinked-melody within. soli 
Christ’s sea} was stamp’d anew upon each 
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’ interested in the question, to seek if possible for some 
* protection from the Government or Legislature of the 
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\ 
The solemn rite was finished, and the band 
Warmed to each kindly touch of humae _ 
Moved, full of thoughtful cnet atae eiiead 
The quiet church-yard, where gay | 

; and bright lowers made 
On the white marble tombs, te *aietisdit thee ai 
A pleasant home for Death; whi e “mong 
The blind Communicant went groping on 
Along his midnight path. The sight was sad !— 
My heart yearn’d for him~—and I longed for power 
To say as the disciples said of old, 
‘ Blind man! receive thy sight, and in the might 
Ot strong compassion, 1 could een, methought, 
Have entered his dark prison-house awhile 
And let him gaze, in turn, on the blue skies 
And the glad sunshine, and the laughing earth. 
But soon I own'd a sense of higher things, 
And in the heart’s soft dialect I said, 
* Old soldier of the Cross, ’tis well with thee! 
Thy warfare is nigh finished ; and though Earth 
Be but an utter blank, yet soon thou’lt gaze 
On that bright country where thy God shall be 
The never-setting Sua; and Christ, thy Lord, 
Will lead thee through green pastures, where the stil! 
And living waters play.—And though thou art 
A creature lonely and unprized by men, 
Yet thou mayst stand a Prince ’mongst Princes when 
The King makes up his jewels!’ 
Charleston S. C. 





M. E. L. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The fellowing are among Resolutions passed at the 





general meeting held in the Chapel, Essex St. 25th 
May, 1836. 


That we have heard with high satisfaction the Re- 
port of the proceedings of the last Centenary Cele- 
bration ef the Protestant Reformation in the city of 
Geneva; that we thank the Genevan Church for her 
steadfast, pious, and successful assertion of the tun- 
damental principle of Protestantism, the right of pri- 
vate judgment ia all matters of religion; and that in 


George Wim. Wood Esq. in the chair, 


CHRISTIAN 
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the name of the British Unitarians we cordially offer 


to the venerable company of Genevan Pastors the | 


right hand of Christian Fellowship, accompanied with 
our desire and hope that peace may be within their 
walls and prosperity within their temples. 

That we are impelled as well by a sense of duty 
as of Christian love to acknowledge and to return the 
testimonies of fraternal regard on the part of the Uni- 
tarian Christians of the United States of America, 
and to assure them that we rejeice that we are one, 
not only in our common origin, but also in mind and 
heart, in faith and worship: that we tender them our 
cordial thanks for the great service rendered by their 





invaluable writings to the cause of truth throughout 
the world, and particularly in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; that we shall ever look with satisfaction and | 


delight upon their virtuous and Christian labors, and 
we trust we may add, upon the gro#th and triumph 
of their most hely faith, and that we welcome among 
us this day one of their respected ministers, the Rev. 
W. H. Channing, wiiom we receive as a brother in 
Christ, whose name is familiar and endeared to us, 





and by whom we are eager to express our admira- 


tion of his distinguished relative Dr Channing, who 
has rendered inestimable service to the cause that is 
dear to our hearts, and by the power of his genius 
and character has in so many instances subdued 
prejudice, disarmed hostility, and caused the Unita- 
rian name to be looked up to with honor. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


During the past year, which has been on many 
accounts an interesting period to the Unitarian 
Christians of this kingdom, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association have en- 
deavored te fulfill the end of their appointment, and 
to apply faithfully and prudently the limited funds 
entrusted to their management. 
this occasion to announce great undertakings or splen- 
did successes, but they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the Association has rendered some service 





They have not on | 


to the cause of divine truth and religious liberty, | 


and of hoping that when the attention of our denom- 
ination of Christians is more effectually drawn to the 
wants of the Institution by measures that are in con- 
templation, it will be furnished with pecuniary sup- 
plies more adequate to its wide and comprehensive 
design. The Association is capable, with its present 
machinery, of doing much more for the sacred cause 
ol pure Christianity than it has ever yet done, and 
the Committee cannot allow themselves to fear that 
so powerful an instrument of good, under the Divine 
blessing, will be overlooked or be but feebly support- 
ed by such of our friends—and they are numerous— 
as are anxious for the diffusiowol religious knowledge 
and the promotion of Scriptural worship, and are 
blessed by Providence with the means of giving ef- 
fect to their wishes. 

In what regards moral and religious influence up- 


‘on the minds of individuals it is difficult to form a} 


proper estimate of success. Where any purely he- 
nevolent exertion is made, it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed that many are benefited by it whose profiting 
may not be known immediately or even upon earth. 
Our duty is plain, to do all the good in our power, 
and te leave the event to Divine Providence, under 
which no virtuous and philanthropic labor is lost. 

In the Civil Right Department, 

The Committee have watched with anxiety the 
progress of the legal proceedings tending to the eject- 
ment of so many Congregations from the Chapels and 
Endowments provided by the pious care of their an- 
cestors. 

The Report of last year’s Committee stated the ar- 
rangement which had been made for providing ade- 
quate means of meeting this special and extraordina 
ry emergency, without trenching upon funds already 
insufficient forthe due prosecution of the general 
objects of this Association. 

Under the immediate sapcrintendence of the Pres- 
byterian Association (acting in concert and commn- } 
nication with the Committee) the appeal in the Wol- 
verhampton Meeting-house case has been carried to 
a hearing before the Lord Chancello,y Cottenham. 
No decision has yet been pronounced, but great as- 
sistance has been afforded towards a cerrect under- 
standing und determination of the matters in contro- 
versy by the timely publication of a complete Report 
of the argument before the Lord Chancellor Cotten- 
hain, in which the whole subject has been most fully 
and ably illustrated, and a just settlement of the 
question at issue has been supported and enforced. 

In Lady Hewley’s Case (The Atiorney-General 
@. Shore} another adverse judgment has been pro- 
nounced ; but not, it is apprehended, under circum- 
stances calculated, either to satisfy the parties inter- 
ested, or authoritatively to determine the matter in a 
legal point of view. There seems no alternative but 
“5 take the case to the ultimate tribunal, that of the 
House of Lords; and the Committee trust that, asin 
the Wolverhampton Case, and with the same view 
of the necessity of providing for such emergencies 
by special provisions, arrangements bave been effect- 
ed fulty adequate to the oceasion, without interfer- 
ing with or prejudicing the ordinary means of useful- 
ness of this or any other Society. The Committee 
have witnessed with pleasure the zealous and liberal 
position taken by their Lancashire and Cheshire 
friends on this occasion, and they-are quite satisfied 
that the Case will be effectually, and actively sup- 
ported, in any proceedings which mature considera- 

tion may point out as beneficial or advisable. 

In the event of ultimate decisions unfavorable to 
participation by Unitarians in Endowments founded 
under the existence cf the old penal laws (however 
catholic and general may have been the scepe and 
plan of the charity,) it will no doubt hecome the duty 
of the Committee, in connexion with the other bodies 


country, against the bigetry or cupidity of their as. 
sailants; and the Committee are enebled to state that 


——— ee 
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this branch of the subject has already received atten- 
tive consideration, and will be zealously forwarded 
as occasion shall arise. Our Irish friends are sufter- 
ing under attacks dictated by the same unprincipled 
or fanatical spirit, and your Committee have cordially 
received and cheerfully answered their overtures for 
active co-operation in the common cause. 

Since the subject of the Marriage Law and that of 
freneral Registration (so intimately connected with 
it} have been actively attended to by the united body 
of Dissenters, and particularly since relief has been 
treated as a Ministerial measure, the Committee of 
this Association has not found it necessary to take 
80 active a partin the promotion of these measures 
as when their prosecution devolved almost entirely 
on the Umtarian body. . 
triad, Pre monte, however, the repre- 
mcs wear hr Ustenien issenters in the General As- 

mists has necessarily ceased, 





when those with whom they had hitherto considered 


themselves combined for the more effectual pretec- 
iton of the common interest, and for the promotion 
of practical religious liberty, were found to be almost 
the only parties trom whem danger was likely to pro- 
ceed, and when it was seen that they were acting 
in defiance of the plainest precepts of consistent 
Protestant dissent, imposing the forfeiture of all par- 
ticipation in the bounty of our ancestors as the penal- 
ty of a practical assertion of the right of private judg- 
ment, and invoking the application against their 
brethren of disabilities founded upon the operation ot 
intolerant statutes long repealed, the parties aggriev- 
éd felt that there was no choice left either with a 
view to safety from injury or to consistency of char- 
aractor, but thatit was incu:nbent upon them to with- 
draw at once from an =lliance in which there appear- 
ed no longer to be any common object. Your Com- 
mittee cordially approve the course pursued by the 
body of Presbyterian Ministers, as well as by the 
deputies of that denomination in withcrawing, and in 
publicly announcing their reasons for so doing. This 
separation has rendered it necessary for the Com- 
mittee to renew their direct attention to the parlia- 
mentary measuresin progress. Their adoption, how- 
ever, by the Government reduces the duty to little 
more than one of watching with interest the course 
af the particular plans proposed : and the Committee 
have had great pleasure in being able to give those 
plans their approbation. They believe, indeed, that 
there is scarcely any exception to the feeling of ap- 
probation with which all those who are interested in 
the’establishment of a complete system of registra- 
tion, and in the obtaining practical relief in the mat- 
ter of marriage, have hailed the comprehensive and 
efficient projects now under consideration in Parlia- 
ment, and to which the Committee have only ear- 
nestly to desire a happy and speedy completion as 
legislative enactments. 

The issue of Books and Tracts has been somewhat 
less this year than in former years, but several thon- 
sands have been either sold or supplied to Subscrib- 
ers, or given by vote for distribution. 

Your Committee have to congratulate you upon 
the complete success of the effort of the Association 
and the Unitarian Fund for many years to establish 
Unitarianism on a firm foundation at Edinburgh: a 
new and handsome chapel has been erected in that 
city, the greater part of the funds for which has been 
already raised. The congregation 1s gradually in. 
creasing in the number of attendants, and of families 
that unite themselves with the place for its doctrine’s 
sake, and the valuable and effective services of the 
able and amiable Minister promise further and grow- 
ing fruits. At Glasgow, too, Unitarianism is in a 
better condition than ever. The Chapel! has been 
considerably enlarged, and the Congregation under 
the Ministry of the Rev. G. Harrisis sometimes over- 
flowing. In Aberdeen and other places Unitarian 
houses of prayer are rising up, and there are many 
pleasing indications that so well educated and think- 
ing a people as that of Scotland will not rest content- 
ed much longer in systems of faith which shrink from 
the scrutiny of reason, and which the moment they 
are examined are found to be unintelligible or con- 
tradictory, or repugnant to the first and best feelings 
of the human heart. 

FOREIGN REPORT. 

The position of our affairs at home has prevented 
any systematic efforts to spread Unitarian Christiani- 
ty abroad, but we have maintained interesting and it 
is believed useful correspondence with our friends 
on the Continent of Europe and in the Western 
World. 

In respect to our foreign relations, the chief event 
of the past year, and one to which the friends of the 
Association will agree with your Committee in at- 
taching considerable importance, is the return of Jo- 
seph Roberts to his native country. He is now on 
his voyage homewards, accompanied, we trust, with 
the Divine Blessing, and about to become a useful 
and efficient teacher of that holy religion which is 
the herald of civilization and the nurse of every hu- 
man virtue. The state of his health, from (the time 
of his removal tothe College at York, has caused 
great anxiety to his friends. Yet the mental and 
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moral improvement which were evidently cendtien | uNpropitious circumstance did not in the least, 


from the private instructions of the Rev. Mr Hincks, | 
and the great care which be experienced under that | 
gentleman’s domestic roof, induced the Committee to 

protract as long as prudence seemed to warrant, the 
close of an education for the sake of which he was | 
brought over to this country. During the autumn of 


last year, however, the natural delicacy of his con- | forms of ordination are given up, no one of 


stitution showed itself too plainly to permit his en- 





We cannot turn from foreign lands without refer- 
ring to the American Unitarian Association, a Report 
of whose Anniversary appeared in the last Number 
of the Christian Re‘ormer (vol. iii. p, 853.) It affords 
a pleasing view of the fraternal feeling which our 
American friends cherish towards their brethren 
here, a feeling which we ardently reciprocate. 

The erection of a Chapel for Unitarian worship io 
Calcutta, towards which the English Unitarians sub- 
scribed so liberally, is for the present abandoned. 

Your Committee need not inform any one that the 
present is a crisis iu the history of Unitarianism in 
this land. Unusual efforts are made to discourage us, 
to thin our number, and to lessen our power. In a 
very few instances the hostile movement may injure 
our cause; bul the injury will be limited and tempo- 
rary. Reason and truth will outlive prejudice and 
bigotry. Mankind will not always nor long consent 
to be deceived ; opposition to us is a lurking fear of 
our moral rnd scriptural strength. And we think we 
perceive already that the violence of sectarian ani- 
mosity to us is beginning to awaken public sympathy 
on our behalf. It is certain that the attempts to rob 
us of the Christian name and thereby to strip us of 
our ecclesiastical and charitable possessions, have ex- 
cited a spirit of united seriousness and zeal in our 
congregations, and are thus tending, under the over- 
ruling of Divine Providence, to the furtherance of 
our holy cause. To that cause we are unalterably 
devoted: we have loved and served it in its adversi- 
ty, and we hope to hail its growing prosperity. It 
is, we believe, the cause of rational religion, charity, 
liberty, knowledge, and virtue, as opposed to super- 
stition, intolerance, exclusion and persecution, igno- 
rance and vice; the cause of man, the cause of the 
Lord Christ, the cause of God, blessed for ever. 


ORDINATION. 

On Sunday evening, July 16, Rey. Charles 
A. Farley was ordained as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society newly established, principally by | 
his own efforts, in Alton, Illinois, 

The following was the arrangement of the 
services on that occasion. 

Introductory Prayer, by Rey. Joseph Angier, 
late of New Bedford. Sermon by Rev. Mr 
Farley, of Providence. Ordaining Prayer by | 
Rev. Mr Brooks, of Hingham, Charge by 
Rey. Mr Stetson, of Medford. Fellowship of 
the Churches, by Rev. Mr Lothrop, of Boston. 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr Robbins, of 
Boston. 

The church was well filled, and some of the 
services were interesting and impressive, It 
is highly gratifying to perceive what a lively 
interest is generally manifested in the spiritual 
concerns and. welfare of our churches and 
brethren in the West. ‘The most cordial good 
wishes, and the fervent prayers of many hearts 
accompany Mr Farley to his field of arduous 
duty. 

We were very sorry, in unison with many 
brethren, both of the clergy and the laity, for 
the accidental—as we believe it to have been, 
and undesigned violation of some of the estab- 
lished and highly proper formalities of ordina- 





tion, in this instance, as has also been the case | 
too frequently, of late, on similar occasions. 
was gratifying, however, to perceive that this | 
mar the harmony of the Council, or interfere | 
with the flow of good feeling towards the can- 
didate or his society. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, that until all the 


countering the severities of our winter and early | them, sanctioned as they are by congrega- 


spring. Arrangements were therefore made for his 
return home in February last. During his stay in 
London, while the vessel was preparing to sail, your | 
Committee and several of their friends enjoy.d the | 
opportunity by personal intercourse, and by hearing | 
him on two oceasions in pulpits of the metropolis, of | 
witnessing the result of his education, and they were 
most favorably impressed with his mental! attain- 
ments, his amiable dispositions, his moral habits, and 
his truly Christian temper. 

William Roberts continues, though his strength 
now fails from age and frequent attacks of indisposi- 
tion, to send us full particulars of his labors and their 
fruits. He has printed a considerable part of the first 
volume of his Notes and Discourses on-the Gospels 
in Tamul. By his son Joseph, we have had an op- 
portunity of sending over printing paper for this work, 
supplied trem a fund specially raised for the purpose, 
together with a number of critical works to assist 
him in the improvement of his notes. 

We are informed that his friend Abraham Chiniah 
has been restored to his situation at Secunderabad, of 
which he was deprived without any faultof his own, 
and we doubt not he will renew there his humble 
but useful exertions. At the same time we regret 
to hear that William Roberts has met with a great 
disappointment in the defection and unworthiness of 
two persons of high caste, on whom he had bestowed 
‘four years’ labor in the hope of their becoming useful, 
In the schools at Pursewaukum and St Thomas’s 
Mount, there are together 62 children; 10 Unitari- 
an, 32 Heathen, and 20 Catholic. There have been 
some slight additions to the Church, and those whom 
he has instructed in the faith continue their occasion- 
al missionary labers in the surrounding districts. 

Your Committee have received from Hobart Town, 
Van Viemen’s Land, the acknowledgment of 4 grant 
of tracts to Mr Pierce, who has settled inthat colony 
as mentioned in the last Report,’and is anxions to | 
diffuse, as far as epportunity permits, the religious 
sentiments for whose spread we are associated. He 
deplores the irreligious and immeral state of the com- 
munity around him, and if your Committee could 
hold out any pecuniary encouragement he would be 
happy to employ himself in the Colony in some mis- 
sionary labors, to which he is not wholly unaccus 
tomed. We have also sent to Mr Hellyer,of Hobart 
Town, a grant of Tracts to the value of 101. 

Of specific exertions on the Continent or in the 
Western World, your Committee have nothing this 
year to relate. 

The agitated state of Spain may acconnt for the 
unwonted silence of our former active correspondent 
in that country. 

In France, during the past year, some additional 
numbers of Le Reformateur, a small journal devoted 
to Unitarianism, have been issued. The services of 
the French churches are continued. It is observa- 
ble also, that the habit of voluntary uniting in the 
support of public worship and of a regular Christian 
Ministry is strengthening among the French people. 
A change of tone is discernible in the best French 
literature on the subject ot religion, and some wri- 
ters on education in particular are characterized by 
serious and enlightened views, by rational and 
Christiana piety. 

From one whois watching the state of retigion opin- 
ion in France, aud whois warmly interested in the 
French churches, we hear that Monsieur L’ Abbe 
Palais and Monsieur L’Abbe Calland are going on 
steadily, and desirqus of corresponding with us and 
reporting all that mutually interests, A statistical 
report delivered into the Societe Statistique made the 
number of Eglises Fracaises amount to thirty; a good 
stock to engraft wholesome doctrine upon, but the 
gardener or husbandman is wanted. _ 

Be assured, continues our correspondent, that if 
what is called Christianity in France be on the wane, 
it is for want of good seed, for the soil is excellent 
and the !ime a propos. Through the same Gentle- 
man we have received a statistical view of the state 
of Unitarianism in Transylvania, drawn up in Latin 
by Lazarus Nagy, and confirming the account 
which was given a few years ago in our Reports, 
(and printed at length in the Monthly Repository of 
Theological and General Literature for 1831, vol. v 
New Series.) 

‘Since the great impulse produced by the Jubilee,’ 
says our Genevese correspondent,’ our zeal is not 
dead; our churches are better frequented ; the:e is 
more ardor for improvement, and many have urited 
with our national church. 
for the publication of religious works, original and 
translated ; the establishment of new cures, and, the 
promotion of religious worship in the villa es; for 
the foundation of a theological library, in which the 
mest important works of England and Germany. are 
to find a place.’ | 





We formed new societies | . 














tional usage, and in our opinion, possessed of | 
intrinsic propriety and meaning, will be allow- | 
ed by our brethren to be lightly violated. 
The simplicity, significance, and beauty of the 
whole formality of ordination, must, we believe, 
when rightly understood, commend themselves 
to every mind, 








VISITATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL | 
SCHOOL. 

The exercises of the graduating class were | 
listened to with great attention and interest by 
a large and highly respectable audience. It, 
was the general opinion, we believe, that the | 
performances displayed for the most part, sound | 
sense, correct taste, good scholarship and an 
elevated morality. 

The Philanthropic Society, celebrated its | 
Anniversary in the afternoon. According to 4 
recent alteration in the Constitution, Rev Mr! 
Miles of Lowell, an honorary member, was elec- | 
ted President of the Society. 


was addressed by several gentlemen, 


The meeting 


If the author of the Defence of Sunday 
Schools, really believes what he saya, that he has 
found in the article in this paper to which he al- 
ludes, any feeling which can have caused deep, 
or as he terms it, hidden anxiety to the friends of 
Sunday Schools, we commend him for penetra- 
tion, even more than for zeal in a cause, to 
which he demurs not at calling us an opposer, 
If our opinion has really gone to swell a counter 
current to Sunday Schools, it needed no flourish 
of trumpets about having watched long, and at 
length discovered, §c., for we have expressed 
ourselves in the same sense, as in the remarks 


upon which he animadverts, both privately and 
publicly, many times ; and so have others. 

We must say that we do not like the spirit 
of an Elder Teacher’s remarks, nur do we thank 
him for his insinuations about our having kept 
back, &c, &c. 

We wrote down 
thoughts, suggested particularly by what we 
heard at the last annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society, and heartily intended for the 


rather hastily a few 


best interests of an institution to which we 
have now for the first time been designated as 
a secret foe. } 

We are perfectly willing that.all who know 
nothing else of our disposition towards Sunday 
Schools, should judge of our spirit by the very 
article to which an elder Teacher replies, which, 
none knew better than we, had many flaws in 
it, though, in our innocence of all covert mai- 
ice, we never once suspected, that disaffection 
to the Sunday School could be numbered among 
its blemishes. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
An Auxiliary Association has been ‘formed 
in the Rev. Mr Gage’s Society, Haverhill, 
Caleb Hersey Esq. Agent 
Hon. Moses Wingate, 
John A. Appleton, 
‘Elias T. Ingalls. 


Standing 
Committee. 
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The Knickerbocker for June has been sent 
us by Weeks, Jordan and Co, 


Contents,—Electro-Magnetism—The De- 
luge: by J. Barber Esq.—Leaves froin the 
Journal of a Cruise.—Labors of love.—God in 
nature.~Pedagugy : by a Pedagogue.—April 
Snow.— The, Forest Child: a sketch.—Francis 
Mitford: a Tale.—Isle Santa Cruz.-—Life.— 
Random passages from Rough Notes of a visit 
to England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, and 
Germany.—The Cry of my Soul, —Grove Hall: 
or ‘ Living like other People? A Sketch from 
Real Life.—The Brandywine : by Rev. C. W. 
Dennison.~- Autobiography of a Broomstick, — 
Time: by the Rev. J. H. Clinch.—Dramatic 
Fictions.--Conscience.—W ilson Conworth,— 
A Mother’s Joy: by Miss M. E. Lee, Charles- 
ton, S. C.—Literary Notices,— Editors’ ‘Table. 
—The Drama.—-Salt Water Bathing. —A New 
Drama,—Flushing._-Mrs Sophie M. Phillips. — 
Literary Record, 





*,* The new Church of Rev. Mr Ritchie’s 
Society in Needham, will be dedicated on 
Wednesday 26 inst. Services will commence 
at 3 o’clock P, M. 





OBITUARY. 











REV. RICHARD BRIGGS. 


The following is an extract froma Sermon preach- 
in Mansfield at the funeral of Rev. Mr Briggs, by 
Rev. Calvin Durfee of Dedham, from the text, James 
v. xi.‘ Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and 
have seen the end of the Lord,’ 


‘It may, perhaps, be expected by some, that I 
should on this occasion present an outline of the life 
and character of our deceased friend and brother. 
But this is a task which I am altogether unable to 
perform, having never enjoyed the pleasure of a per- 
sonal acquaintance with him. No delineation of his 
character will therefore be attempted by me at this 
time ;—not but that I should be happy to perform the 
office of a biographer over the retains of him, whom 
you once honored and esteemed as your Pastor and 
spiritual guide, were I possessed of the requisite in- 
formation to enable me to do it. I have been eredi- 
bly informed that he filled a peaceful and useful min- 
istry among you ofabout 24 years. This circumstance 
of itself must have greatly endeared him tothe hearts 
of many in this place. For there is commonly a 
very strong attachment between a people and the in- 
strument of their spiritual good. His ministry I have 
no doubt is embalmed in the recollection of many 
before me. His memory will be long and gratefully 
cherished. For about four years, his strength has 
been weakened, by the way, and reason, at times, 
has evidently been dethraned. How unsearchable 
are the judgments of the Lord and his ways yast 
finding out.’ 

He wasthe son of the Rev. Ephraim Briggs of 
Halifax ;—was born March 2d, 1782; graduated at 
Brown University in 1805 ; was ordained at Mans- 
field May 24th, 1809; and died July 5th, 1837; aged 
55. 

He was a faithful and successful minister of Jesus 
Christ. As he preached, he lived. He was respect- 
ed and esteemed by all who knew him; and will long 


It |. live in the memory and affection of his friends, and 


the people to whom he ministered in holy things 
By the will of an inscrutable Providence his menta 


; | Court of Brazil. 


sufferings (arising from ill health) were long and | 


severe ; but he is now released from them all; and 


' 
is, we doubt not, reaping a high and glorious reward; | 


the reward of a faithful servant of Christ. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
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Municipal Court.—The Jury on Saturday last re- 
turned a verdict of not guilty as to the three Areri- 
cans, Gleason, Prime and Harrington, charged with 
being engaged in the Broad street riot. When the 
verdict was made known, there was some applause 
manifested, but it was immediately checked. 

The second Jury by their foreman, recommended 
the two Irish rioters who were convicted, to mercy. 
It was stated that the Jury were satisfied, that the 
Irish were or thought they were insulted and attack- 
ed, and their acts were not to be wondered at, al 
though culpable in the eye of the law. The Jury 
hoped their punishment would be as light as was 
consistent. His Honor remarked, that he took the 
same view of the case, but would take time to consid- 
er before passing sentence. 

Two immense Ressian merchant ships, the burthen 
of each nearly one thousand tons, entered Baltimore 
harbor on Tuesday from Bremen. They have on 
board about 40,000 bushels of wheat, and 12,000 to 
15,000 bushels of rye, besides 749 passengers. 


Dr King’s Improved Lightning Conductors.— 
Mr Editor,—Sir, as I understand that you were 
among the number who had the pleasure of observing 
the phenomenon oceasioned by the lightning, on the 
night of the 3d of June last, being received on the 
points of the improved conductors on the roof of the 
Mount Washington House—I embrace this opportu 
nity to make a few remarks on the utility of Dr 
King’s conductors. The phenomenon is a strong 
proof of their usefulness, and of their effect on the 
lightning during thunder storms, and fully establish- 
es his theory of lightning conductors. From all ac 
counts, this storm extended from beyond Bangor to 
the far West. The same appearance on the points of 
his conductors, were observed at Charlestown, in 
this city, at Roxbury, Cambridge, at the Insane Hos- 
pital, and farther west. 
rough edges were evidently receiving the lightning 
silently, without explosion or danger, as [am imform-. 
ed nota building has been struck by lightning, to 
which conductors have been affixed under the direc- 
tion of Dr Kiog. Iam happy to hear that his cen- 
ductors are going into general use. The city au- 
thorities have had his improved Copper conductors 
affixed to the New, Court-Honse. They have like- 
wise been affixed to the Hollis-street Church, which 
was lately struck twice by lightning. This argues 
well as to the public being satisfied of their useful- 
ness.— Evening Gazette. P.C. B. 


The number of new Post Offices established during 
the year ending June 30th, 1837, was 956, and the 
offices discontinued were 280—making an increase 
of 676. The whole number of Post Offices in the 
United States on the Ist. instant was 11,767. The 
number of appointments of Post Masiers during the 
last year is 3191—being at the rate of more than 
ten a day, excluding Sundays.—WV. Y. Gaz. 


Pennsylvania University.—The annual Com- 
mencement in the University of Pennsylvania was 
held on Friday last, in the Hall of the Musical Fund 
Society. A large audience attended the exercises. 
Eighteen candidates were admitted to the degree of 
A. B. and a considerable number to the degrees of 
A. M. and M. D. Several honorary degrees were 
also conferred. 


Fish.—Mackerel are very abundant in Barnstable 
Bay. One boat, on Saturday last, took 1,500. Had- 
dock are also abundant. At Bass River last week, 
eight hundred blue fish were taken at one haul. 
These fish were unknown in our waters 10 years 
ag>; now they are quite numerous. Oyster Island 
Bay, it is said, swarms with them, and they are 
eaught there both with codlines, and by trailing for 
them. The blue fish takes its name from its color ; 
and in shape resembles the bass, it weighs about two 
pounds. Itis an excellent fish fresh—Several bar- 
rels were sent to New York last season, and found a 
ready market at about the price of No. 3 Mackerel. 
— Yarmouth Register. 


Discovery.—The Newport Mercury publishes the 
following from the log book of the Whale Ship Aud- 
ley Clarke, Capt. Paddock, which arrived a few 
weeks since at Newport from the Pacific Ucean ;— 

‘ Dec. 28th, 1536. At daylight saw asmall Island 
bearing East, about 5 miles distant; hauled to, and 
ran within 1 1-2 miles of it. The Island did not ex 
ceed halt a mile in length, was thickly wooded, but 
saw no appearance sf its being inhabited. The lon- 
gitude of this Island by the chronometer, was 165 25 
W., and latitude deduced f-om observations at noon, 
1137S. As nosuch Island is laid down on any of 
the latest Charts.on board the ship it is considered as 
newly discovered, and therefore named “ Newport 


Island.” ’ 


These numerous points and. 




















Harvard University.—This en, thus far, a 
week of exhibitions, % Cembudess 

On Monday, the exhibition of the junior and so- 
phomore classes took place, according to the order 
published in the peers, The declamation was good, 
and the composition of the original pieces highly re- 
spectable. he audience was numerous. 

On Tuesday, the senior class gave their vaiedicto- 
ry services, We had noopportunity 6f hearing them, 
but understand from authority, on which we rely 
that Mr Hayward’s oration was excellent, and Mr 
Hildreth’s poem sober, sentimental and affecting 
An ode, by J. Richardson, jun. of Dedham, was 
sung at the close of the exercises. 

An incident bas been related, asa novelty, which 
is honorable in this class and to one of the venerable 
professors in the University. After the customary 
evening prayerson Tuesday, the class formed in open 
ranks, fronting the chapel, and received the Rev. Dr 
Ware, senior, as he retired, each of them pressing 
his hand, and ‘bidding him an affectionate farewell. 

Yesterday, the senior class of the Divinity School 
real their prescribed exercises. Of these we shall 
probably be enabled to give some account hereafter. 

: Courier. 


From Europe.—The latest news received by us, 
up to Friday noon, is by the Pocahontas, at Philadel- 
phia, which brings London dates to the 8th of June. 
Theintelligence of the suspension of specié payments 
here, was not received in England, at the time the 
Pocahontas sailed. The failure of three very impor- 
tant American Houses there, had occasioned great 
excitement. But the panic was allayed by the pub- 
lic statements of the affairs of these firms, by which 
it was shown that the assets were so large as to leave 
to each house more than a million of dollars, after 
paying all demands. 


Perxin’s Stream Gun.—A correspondent of 
the United States Gazette gives the following de- 
scription of Perkin’s Steam Gun, which ha3 been in 
daily use tor several years at the Adelaide Gallery in 
London and never out oforder,excepting a few hours 
suspension for repairs made necessary by the con- 
stant action of the fire on the steam generators. It 
discharges seventy balls, against an iron target at the 
end of the hall,in four seconds ; and can be recharg- 
ed in as many : propelling the ball either singly, or 
in volleys; so that 420 may be discharged in a min- 
ute, or 25,000 or more in an hour! The barrel at 
present is fixed, for security; but the plan is, to 
move it on a ball and socket joint, so as to aim any 
way, like the jet of a water enjine. The principle 
is extremely simple ;—merely that of a body’s blow- 
ing a pea through a quill. The balls, let into the 
upright tube of the gun, fall one by one into the bar- | 
rel, and are propelled through that by a jet of steam 
from the generators : the ‘tube,’ having been care- | 
fully stopped by a cock at its top, to prevent the balls | 
going out in that direction. 























“MARRIAGES. 





In this city, on Thursday, 13th inst. by Rev. Mr 
Young, Mr John Peirce, jr. to Miss Catharine Bee- 
man. On Sunday evening by the same, Mr George 
Newhall, of Cambridge to Miss Maria Bates, of this 
city 

On Thursday in Hollis street Church, by Rev. Mr 
Pierpont, MrJohaJ May, to Miss Caroline S Danforth. | 

In this city, by Rev Mr Winslow, Capt. Henry | 
Hodge to Miss Sarah B. Quimby. 

On Sunday, 9th inst. Mr Joseph Winsor to Miss 
Betsey Sprague, both of this city. { 

In Kensington by Rev. Dr Kendall, Rev. John D. | 
Sweet, to Miss Angeline, daughter of Benjamin Del- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ano Esq. 

In Rio Jeneiro, May 23, by Rev. Mr Searle, Chap- ! 
lain of the U. S. ship Erie, James Birckhead Esq. of 
R. J.to Miss Eliza, daughter of Hon. Wm. Hunter, | 
of Newport, R. I, Charge d’ Affaires of the U S tothe | 





{ 
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DEATHS. 





In this city on Thursday last, Dr Hervey N. Pres- 
ton of Plymouth Mass. 31. 
In West Cambridge 16th inst. Mr Reuben John- | 
son, 55. 
In Walpole, Hon. Daniel Kingsbury, 74. 
In New Bedford, 17th inst. Martha R. daughter of | 
Rev. Sylvester Holmes, 17. 
In Dover, N. H. 17th, Hon James Bartlett, 44 
after an illness of several months. 
In Portsmouth 8th inst. Capt. John Bowles 73. 
On Saturday, the 4th ult. at Greene village, N. Y. 
by drowning Rev. Mr Foote, a son of Amasa Foote, 
Esq. of Smyrna, anda recent graduate of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 
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UST published, the Twelfth Report of the Amer- 

ican Unitarian Association, with the proceedings 
ot the Annual Meeting, May 30,1837. JAMES 
MUNROE § CO. 134 Washington St. jy 22 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 
A NEW volume of the Teacher commenced with 
the July No. just published. 

CONTENTS.-—Hints to Sunday School Teachers 
No 4; Sing ye of Heaven ; Leaves from the Brook, 
No. 2; A Word for the Sunday School; Teacher's | 
Report, No 3; Letters toa sister, No2; History of | 
Sunday Schools—Charles Borromeo, To J. P. E.; } 
‘ Our Teacher don’t ask us such Questions ;’ Popular- 
ity of Sunday Schools; Key to Allen’s Questions; II- 
lustrations for children; The Praying Little Girl; 
Miscellany. 

Terms, $1.50 per annum—4 copies to one direction 
$5 in advance,—Literary Rooms, 121 Washington 
Street. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

jy 22 
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RICHTON,—by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Attila,—by James. 
Athens,--by Bulwer. 
The Rocky Mountains,—by Irving. 
Snarleyyow,—by Marvryat. 
A tresh supply of the above popular works, receiv- 
ed this day at TICK NOR’S, Washington street. 
jy ® 
AN A’S MINERALOGY.—A System of Min- 
alogy, including an extended Treatise on 
Christalography ; with an Appendix, containing the 
application of Mathematics to Christalograpic inves- 
tigation. By James Dwight Dana, A. M. Just 
pudlished, and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner fof 
Washington and School sts. jy 22 














By Rev. T. B. Fox, 
HE first volume of this work is an arrangement 
of the account of the Savior’s Mission, in Scrip- 
ure language, arrangedin the order of events, mak- 
ing it as interesting and connected as any other his- 
tory. 

The second volume is a collection of poetry from 
the best authors, and concise notes on various pas- 
sages. The first volume is furnished separately, if 
desired. It has received the most favorable notices 
from various publications, ard is already introduced 
as a Manual into several schools, being used as a 
review of the gospels, by the advanced Classes. 
Published at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washington 
street, WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. jy 22 


FIVAE Game of Life,—or The Chess Players.—This 
interesting and instructive moral engraving has 
received numerous notices trom the press and the 
pulpit, and a large nuinber have already been sold. 
Published at the Literary Rooms, WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN, & OO. jy 22 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER, (LONDOWN.) 

UST received by JAMES MUNROE & CO,— 
J The Christian Teacher for March and April. 

Contents of March No. 

Essays on the Fundamental Principles of the 
Christian ReligionW—The Glory and the Love of 
God manifest in his works,—National education,— 
Zion’s Glory,—Carpenter’s Harmony of the Gospels, 
—Calvary,—The Domestic Mission,—Intelligence, 
--Dr Chaaning on Ministerial duties, and the spread 
of Catholicisin,—Obituary. 

Contents of April No. - 

Essays on the Fundamental Principles of Christian 
Belief, No. 4,—Life,--On the Willof God as the 
Principle of Duty,—Salvation by Grace,—Essays on 
the Principles of Charitable Institutions, —The abus- 
es in Manchester Grammer School,--The Domestic 
Missionary ,— Minor Morals,—Dr Channing on Min- 
isterial duties and the spread of Catholicism,—Cor- 
respondence,— Miscellanies,— Intelligence. 

Subscriptions received at 134 Washington tr 

JY 


ERAR, the Believing Jew.—Published in aid of 

laying the Corner Stone of Jesus’ Church,—a 
Protestant Church in the Valley of the Mississipp!— 
This day received at the Literary Rooms, 121 Wash- 
ington street.—WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. iy 22 




















NICKERBOCKER for June, containing the’ 
usual variety of articles from popular authors.: 


Just received at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washing- 
ton street—-WEEKS, JORDAN & CO, ag 
Vy 


ATHEMATICAL Works.—Pierce’s Geome- 
try, 12mo; Pierce’s Plane Trigonometry, 





12mo; Pierce’s Spherical Trigonometry, 12mo;° 


Pierce's Treatise on Sound, 8vo: Pierce’s Algebra, 
12:0, in press; Mathematical Tables, 8vo. The 
above works are published, and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO.,, 134 Washington street. 
; jy 22 
OUTHEY’S Lile of Cowper.—Just received, 
Southey’s Life of Cowper—in 8 vols, 12mo. 
Also—The works of Cowper, edited by Robert 
Southey—cemplete in 14 vols. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. jy 22 
STANDARD WORKS. 
NCYCLOPEDIA Americana, 13 vols. 8vo; 
Shakspeare—Dearborn’s edition, I vol. 8ve; 
Hemans complete works, 1; Scott’s Poetical do 1 ; 
Cowper and Thompson’s do 1; Stern’s do 1; Wirt’s 
Life of Patrick Henry, 1; Bulwer’s works, 1 ; Mar- 
ryatts do 1; Goodrich’s Universal Geography, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, 1 ; Manual of Classical Literature 
1 do; Tucker’s Sight of Nature, 4 do; Adams Ro- 
man Antiquities 1 ; The above, together with a gen- 
eral assortment of Standard, Classical, Miscellaneous 
and School Books, tor sale at the Literary Rooms, 
121 Washington St. WEEKS,JORDAN & CO. 
"jy 15 
OOKS IN SPLENDID BINDINGS. Mrs He- 
man’s Poems; Bryant’s do; Coleridge do’; 
Gould’s do; Tappan’s do; Scott’s Poetical Works ; 
Lamb’s do; Dana’s Poems ; Philip Van Artevelde ; 
Elliot’s Poems ; Sartor Resartus ; German Wreath ; 
Aldine Poets; Cowper, Milton, H. K. White, &c.; 
Milton’s Poetical Works, Boston edition, 2 vols 8 vo; 
Fenelon ; Moore’s Lailah Roohk ; Hannah Moore’s 
Works, 6 vols; Miss Edgeworth’s Works, 10 vols ; 
H. Moore’s Poetical Works, London; Flowers of 
Loveliness, 4to; Gems of Beauty, 4to ; Book of Gems, 
2 vols 8vo; Oriental Annual, Book of Beauty, and 
other splendid English Annuals. 
Also, a splendid lot of Oxtord Bibles, from five to 
fifteen dollars; Bible, Boston edition, 2 vels—price 
25. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Wash- 
ington street. jy 15 


SPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
PIRIT OF THE WOODS—A splendid work, 
with rich colored engravings, in same style as 
* Romance of Nature.’ 
Chevy Chase, illustrated, by Franklin, with 12 
etchings. 
Rivers of France, 62 splendid engravings. 
jy 15 WEEKS JORDAN & CO. 


ETTERS FROM PALMYRA. Letters of Lu- 

cius M. Piso, from Palmyra, to his friend,- Mar- 

cus Curtius, at Rome. Now first translated and 

published. In 2 vols, 12mo. Just received by 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 
July 15 























DENTISTRY. i 
EORGE H. GAY, Dentist, No. 252 Washing- 
ton st. June I7 








PASTURAGE. 
OOD Pasturage for two horses, a few miles from 
the City: Inquire at this office. June 17 


HRISTIAN EXAMINER, for July, just pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
Contents. 1. Clerical Studies; 2. The Miracles 
of Jesus ; 3. Norton on the Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels; 4. Memoir of Rev. Bernard Whifman ; 5. 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science ; 6. Meriam ; 
7 Existing Commercial Embarrassments; Notices 
and Intelligences. Subscriptions received at 134 
Washington street. July 15 


\ R MAY’S SERMON. These Bad Times, the 
product of Bad Morals, by Samuel J. May— 
published by Request ; for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE §& CO: July 15 
|S beg UNITED STATES. London copy, 
2 vols, 4to, with splendid engravings on steel! ; 
for sale very low by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
July 15 


STANDARD WORKS. 
NCYCLOPEDIA Americana. 13 vols. bound. 
Hume, Smollet and Miller’s England 4 vols. do. 

London Agriculture 1 vol. new Edition. 

Do Gardening Ivol do do 

Jahnson’s Works 2 vols 8vo. hound. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 2 vols. 

Sparks’ Writings of Washington. 12 vols, 

Sparks’ American Biography 7 vols. 

Byron’s Works 1 vol 8vo. _ 

Shakespeare’s Works in 1, 2 & 7 vols. 

Bridgewater Treatises 7 vols. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washingtor 
and School sts. jy 15 
4 oe WORKS in splendid bindings. 

Buckminster’s Sermons, 2vols 8vo. 

Channing’s Discourses, Reviews, and Miscella 
nies 2 vols. 

Blair’s Sermons, 1 vol 8vo. 

Miss Martineau’s Miscellanies, 2 vols. 

The Messiah, By Montgomery. 

Abbott’s Young Christian. 

do The Teacher. 
do Corner Stone. 
do Way to do good. 

Memoirs of Mrs Malcom. 

Law’s serious call. §&c. 

For sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washington 
and School sts. jy 15 


REV. MR COLMAN’S SERMON, 
HE TIMES, a Discourse preached in Hollis St, 
Church, June, 1837. By Henry Co!man. Pub- 
lished at the Literary Rooms. 
jy 15 WEEKS, JORDAN § CO. 


SINGING BOOKS. 
Spe Handel and Haydn Collection 
p Boston Academy Collection 
The Choir or Union Collection 
The Odeon, a Collection of Secular Melodies 
The Ancient Lyre. By Zeuner. 
Songs of the Temple, or Bridgwater Collection 
Kingsley’s Social Choir 2 parts 
Boston Academy’s Manual of Instruction. 
The Juvenile Lyre 
The Juvenile Singing School &c. &e. 

A supply of the above constantiy for sale by the 
dozen or single at the Literary Rooms, 121 Washing- 
ton Street, together with Hymn Books of the various 
Denominations. 

iy 8 WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


REDGOLD’S PRINCIPLES OF CARPEN- 
TRY. Elementary Principles of Carpentry : 
a treatise on the Pressure and Equilibrium of Tim- 
ber Framing, the Resistance of Timber, and the Con- 
struction of Floors, Roofs, Centres, Bridges, &c. 
With Practical Rules and Examples. By Thomas 
Tredgold, Civil Engineer. Received at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School Streets. 
jy 15 
Ms MARTINEAU’S SOCIETY of Ameriea 
in 2 vols. new Edition, just received at TICK- 
NOR’S, corner of Washington and School sts, 
jy 15 
UNITARIAN THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
"TDUBLISHED and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO. 
Ware’s Sunday School Library 4 vols. 
«* Scenes and Characters 6 vols. 
*«* Selections from Priestle 
Ware on Formation of Christian Character 
Ware’s Letters to Woods 
«* Discourses om the Offices and Character of 
Christ 
Brazer’s Essay on Divine Influence 
Channing’s Discourses 2 vol 
Dabney’s Annotations on New Testament 
Locke’s Paraphrase and notes on the ae, 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for net believing the 
Doctrine of Trinitarians 
Palfrey’s Sermons 8vo and 12moe , 
Parkers’ Sermons and Memoir Svo 


‘tarian Miscellany 6 vols 12mo 

rhe Uueamaes edited by Rev. B. Whitman 8vo 
Whitinan’s Letters to Universalists 12mo 
Worcestet’s Friendly Review 12mo 

“ Last Thoughts 12mo 

*s Family Prayers 12me ip 
Aad? Ape vt Christianity, Society and Church by 

O. A. Brewnson, 12mo 
Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets 3 vols 12mo 
Nortoy’s Evidences of Genuineness of the Gospels 
Noyes’ Translations of the Psalms 
of Job (new ed. in press) — 
Brooks’ Family Prayers 12mo 
Burnap’s Lectures vo Unitarianism 12mo .— | 
Meditations for the Sick, by Rev. J. Cole, 12mo _ 
Some of the above are for sale at very .r 
prices at 134 Washington st. j 14 
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POETRY. 








— 
{From the’ New York Star.] 
FAME. 
To die, and leave behind * 
Nought of surviving fame— 
Of the divine, creating mind 
No trace, no single name ; 
To know no deed, no word, 
Our memory to restore, 
But that, when gone, there shalf be heard 
Of us no mention more ! 
Nay, mock not that thou hearest me sigh ; 
My friend! this is indeed to die. 


But to live on and on, 
Among the great, the good, 
Eternal station to have won 
*Mid the high brotherhood ; 
Deep in the hearts of men 
Enshrined to be ; 
To shine a beacen to the ken 
Ot fer prosperity : 
Who would not days for ages give ? 
Who would not die, such life to live ’ 


What idle words are theirs, 
Who bid us bound our powers 
To passing pleasures, present cares, 
Brief as the fleeting hours? 
So deem’d not they, I ween, 
The great of other days, 
Whose brows still wear the living green, 
Whose lamps still brightly blaze ; 
So deemed not they, who struck the lyre 
With Milton’s truth, with Hemer’s fire. 


No! from a fount divine 
These restless longings come— 

This hope in honor’d light to shine 
Above the cold dark tomb. 

‘Oh ! when from life I part, 
Let me not wholly die ; 

Still with sweet song to charm the heart, 
Or raise with musings high, 

Still live in the remembered Jine— 

Oh! might this glorious meed be mine. 





_ THE SLEEPING INFANT. 
From Flowers of Ebor.—By Thomas Crossly. 


i How calm thy sleep, my little one! 
Gift of a hand divine! 

Care has no wreath to place upon 
Thatlily brow of thine ; 


Yet on thy cheek are tears of grief, 
Like, pearl drops on a flower ; 
Frail emblems of thy sorrows brief 

At evening’s lonely hour. 


Yet thou wilt wake to boundless glee 
When dewy morn appears, 

Nor e’er remember’d more will be 
Thy bitier evening tears. 


But what are these thy hopes to share, 
Thy feeble hand which fill ?— 

Thou’rt graspisig with a miser’s care 
Thy little playthings still; 


Come, yield to me each useless toy, 
Till morn’s young beams shall peep ;— 
Nay, struggle not !~-can’st thou enjoy 
These trifles in thy sleep ? 


Tis thus with man, whom old age brings 
Ta life’s declining vale, 

He weeps at Time’s stern call and clings 
To trifles just as trail! 


THE FRIENDS OF EARLY YEARS. 
BY MRS ABDY. 

I sought my youthful home again ; 
The birds poured forth a tunetul strain, 
The silver stream its waters flung 
O’er banks where blushing wild-flowers clung ; 
The lambs were sporting on the lea, 
Light waved the milk-white hawthorn tree, 
And yet I viewed the scene with tears, 
{ mourned the friends ot Early Years. 


I left that spot of light and bloom, 

To seek the church-yard’s sheltered gloom, 
Theyslept beneath the mossy earth, 
Untold, unsung, their simple worth ; 

Yet, fondly, sadly, I avowed 

That none amid the dazzling crowd 

Had shared my hopes or soothed my fears 
Like these--the Friends of Early Years. 


Theat home I wished not now to see, 

It boasts no charm, no joy for me ; 

Vet Time my feelings cannot chill, 

My faithful friends are near me still: 

1 lift to them my longing eyes, 
Whene’er I view the peaceful skies; 
For there the blessed home appears, 
Where dwell the Friends ot Early Years. 


EMPYREAL VISITATIONS. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


What pleasant visitations and divine 

Light to the dulness of my being lend ; 

Great friends I have who seem to have no friend, 
For winged shapes of soul come unto mine : 

Bold Milton will his place in heaven resign 

With me an hour in gravest talk to spend : 

And Homer from Elysium, without end 
Make known the grandeur of an epic line. 

And not alone with poets old and blind, 

The never dead, communing do I dwell, 

Bright rays from God, within, clear entrance find, 
Aud clouds gold-tinged round massive columns swell; 
Such glory fills the temple of my mind, 

Am Lin heaven or mot, I cannot tell! 


THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 
BY MRS ABDY. 


* Festivities are fit for what is happily concluded ; 
atthe commencement they but waste the force and 
zeal which should inspire us. Of all festivities the 
marriage festival appears the most unsuitable: ealm-« 
ness, humiiity and silent hope, befit re ce; 


eremon 
more than this.’— Goethe. y 


Lady, thy merry marriage bells are ringing, 
Aud all around thee speaks of festal mirth, 
The |oss of one so good and fair is bringing 
Methinks strange gladness to her fathe:’s hearth ; 
Yet thou amid the throng art pensive sitting, 
And weil I know these revels cloud thy bliss, 
And that thou deemest such triumph unbefitting 
A solemn and important rite like this. 


These flowery wreaths, these sounds of exultation, 
Some victor’s glorious deeds might celehrate, 

But thou canst claim no proud congratulation, 
Untried, ncertain is thy future fate ; 

Nor would truce friends a brilliait spell cast o’er thee, 
Giving to girlhood’s dreams delusive scope, 

But rather bid thee view the scene before thee 
With calm humility, and silent hope. 




















CHRISTIAN 





I 

Thine is a path by snares and toils attended, 
Yet, lady, in thy prudence I confide, 

Thou art not by mere mortal aid befriended, 
Prayer is thy stay, and Providence thy guide : 

And should thy coming years with ills be laden, 
Thou safely may’st abide the storms of life, 

If the meek virtues of the Christian maiden 
Shine forth as brightly in the Christian wife. 


— ——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














[From the Portsmouth Journal.] 
GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
SWALLOWS. 

Of all the birds of the season, we are most 
familiar with the Swallows; and as al) love 
best to hear and talk about things which are 
most familiar, next to those which are rare and 
strange, we shall occupy a column with a ram- 
bling talk about these most sociable and fami- 
liar of our summer residents. Those especial- 
ly who are doomed to the town at this beautiful 
season, should feel friendly to the swallows, for 
they are the most truly town bred, of all their 
feathered family, While their country rela- 
tions are hidden in the forests and fields, they 
are sheltering themselves under the eaves of 
our houses or the rafters of our stables. White 
others are tenanting the green wood, they are 
coursing through our dusty streets, sometimes 
almost brushing the passenger’s face with their 
wings as they dart by him in their rapid flight ; 
or soaring above the dust and noise below they 
cluster around the forked spire, or weathercock 
of the loftiest steeple, and there twitter and 
chatter as if they were gossipping about the 
scenes below, which arc thus exposed to their 
open view. 

Early associations make the swallows pecu. 
liarly interesting to us; and we believe that 
with all children they are especial favorites, 
We always felt so certain when we saw two 
or three toyether in the spring, that the warm 
weather for a certainty had ¢ome; for we rea- 
soned by a logic of our own, from the proverb 
‘one swallow does not make a summer,’ that 
more than one and especially a whole flock 
most assuredly must bring the warm summer 
days. Then, the swallows were associated with 
all our boyish frolics, in that grand theatre of 
children’s fun and mischief, the barn, On a 
Saturday afternoon in summer, when the cows 
were at pasture und the oxen in the field, we 
would seek the accustomed scene of frolic. 
As we would open the barn door and look round 
upon the empty scaffolding and tie-up, while on- 





ly a gleam or two of yellow sunlight streamed | 
in through some crack or knot-hole in rough | 
boards, the place would scem so lonely and | 
dark, and still, that we would startle at the | 
sound of our own fvotsteps—until we looked up 
and saw the swallows nestling upon the beams 
ef the roof, and heard them twittering and gos- 
sipping so cheerfully, thatevery feeling of gloom 
or fear was in an instant dispelled. _'Then how 
often have we wondered how the swallows 
could contrive to get into the closed barn, and 
waiched for the aperture through which they 
made their entrance. tow many perilous as- 
cents too have we hazarded to get a peep into 
their mudwalied nests. 

But we must break away from the spell of 
early recollections, which is always thrown 
over us when we are dwelling upon the beau- 
tiful things of nature, the first objects of child- 
hood’s deep, though unconscious love, and speak | 
of those habits and traits in the subjects of our 
sketch, which may be interesting to the philoso- 
phical as well a: poetica! student of nature, 

There are six American species, of the swal- 
low, all of which are now found with us. They 
have all marked points of resemblance in their 
forms and habits; all making the air their pe- 
culiar element and swimming as it were in it 
with the graceful and easy motion of fish in the 
water. All live upon insect food, all are socia- 
ble in their habits, and all delight in the socie- 
ty or neighborhood of man, Yet all possess 
strongly distinctive traits in their appearance 
and modes of life. There is the beautiful pur- 
ple Martin, the sentinel of the farm house, and 
yet the most aristocratic of birds; either a ba- 
ron, a priest or private gentleman, as his home 
happens to be in a castle, a church or a less 
pretending dwelling house. But much more 
useful withal than such aristocratic personages 
are apt to be; for he most effectually keeps off } 
the crow and hawk, and other marauders from 
the farm yard, Next is the forked tailed, steel- 
blue backed barn swallow, building his nest of 
mud with sometimes twenty or thirty of his spe- 
cies against the rafter of the barn. Then fol- 
lows the cliff swallow, building his nest of clay 
and sand, in the shape of a retort or bottle, and 
agglutinating it to the side of a cliff or building. 
The fourth species is, the white-bellied swallow, 
who builds his nest without mud, of fine dry 
grass, and places it ina hollow tree or under the 
eaves of a barn or dwelling house. 

The fifth species, the Bank swallow, a plain 
homely bird, burrows a hole in the side of a 
sand bank or gravel pit, and there deposits his 
nest, at just such a depth as to be out of the 
reach of the arm of any intruding marauding 
school boy. 

Last of ajl the family, the singular looking 
Chimney swallow, which betakes itself to some 
unoccupied and lofty chimney where he places 
his basket-like nest, of neatly interlaced twigs, 
cemented by an adhesive gum which the bird 
secretes. At twilight he issues with the bat 
from his sooty home and shoots like an imp 
backwards ané forwards through the upper re- 
gions of the air. 

The most remarkable cireumstance in the 
history of the swallow is, their seeking out the 
society of man, and attaching themselves to his 
neighborhood. The first of the family which 
found out these advantages were the martins, 
who when the country was first discovered 
used to build their nests in gourds or calabash- 
es which the Indians hung up near wigwams 
for this purpose, As the country became civi- 
lized, the barn and white bellied swallows lett 
the caves and hollow trees, and betook them- 
selves to the barns, where they now invariably 
build, The chimney swallows formerly built 
in some large hollow tree, open at the top; but 
within a comparatively short time have discov- 
ered the superior advantages of the chimnies 
to which they now always resort. But what 
is the most curious of all, another species, the 
cliff swallow, has discovered the advantages of 
associating round the habitations of man within 
the last twenty years. When they first came to 
the notice of naturalists they occupied the region 
about the Rocky mountains and the cliffs of the 
Missouri, In 1815 they appeared for the first 
time on the banks of the Ohio. In 1817 they 
appeared at Whitehall, near Lake Champlain. 
Since 1830 they have been found in several 
places in the State of Maine. In all the places 





‘of Zion mourn, 


| bell from Sabbath to Sabbath summons the full 


|of a faithful minister. 





where they have built, they have augmented 


a) 


their nests in a year or two from a single clus- 
ter to two or three hundred, 
Thus much have we gleaned of the natural 
istory of the sociable and neighborly swallows. 
And now, gentle reader, whoever thou mayest 
be, who hast deigned to read our humble sketch, 
we would ask thee, if the pressure of business, 
or of worldly cares is upon-thee as thou walk- 
est gloomily through thé streets, to throw off 
for a moment the weight of thy brooding 
thoughts, and mark that beautiful bird as it 
courses by thee, jast skimming the ground in 
its flight. Observe that bird as it now rises 
from earth and soaring aloft moves jn the pure 
air of the clear upper sky. These beautiful 
things of earth are meant for emblems and mon- 
itors, and like that bird may thy care-laden spir- 
it rise from ite worldliness to the brightness 
and purity of heaven. J. 


Sr 


THE THREE MILLS. 


THE UNFINISHED MILL, 

On the banks of the Mississippi, in the State 
of Missouri, stands a mill which is fast going to 
decay. Its owner was a native of New Eng- 
land. Twenty three years ago he.became pro- 
fessedly a follower of Christ, and fifteen years 
ago, came to this country, Being a man of 
good morals, of industry, and business habits he 
became wealthy. His property has been esti- 
mated at $20,000, The town of which he 
was the principal proprietor was fast increasing 
in population and importance. Mr 8. had the 
means as also the heart to build a house for 
the worship of God, But the mill—the mill 
must be built first. It was nearly completed 
when he broke his knee, and in two weeks was 
laid in the grave, at the age of forty-five years. 
The church is not erected and there stands the 
unfinished mill, 


THE UN-REPAIRED MILL, 

This also stands on the banks of the Missis- 
sippl, in the State of Illinois. Its owner served 
as an officer in the last war, and 18 years ago 
came to the west. Here by enterprise he ac- 
quired a fortune of some twenty er thirty thou- 
sang dollars. Three years ago the solcier and 
the man of business sat down as a sinner at 
the feet of Jesus —Professedly he gave his 
heart, his talents, his property, his all, to God. 
He liberally contributed to sustain the church, 
and support a minister, And like Mr 8S. he 
also designed to build a sanctuary. But he 
must first increase his property. He must first 
build a town, dig a canal, enlarge and repair 
his mill. The town was laid out, the canal 
surveyed, and the mill partly done, when Mr 
R, in August Jast, at about the age of 50, was 
also laid in the grave, Consequently the sanc- 
tuary is not, the minister has left, and the ways 


THE MILL COMPLETED. 
This also stands on the banks of the same 
river, When one of the owners of this mill 








was converted, his first inquiry was—not, how 
can | increase my property? how can I acquire 
a great name ?—but * Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo?’ At his expense the sanctuary was | 
soon ereeted ; * Whither the tribes go up, the | 
tribes of the Lord go up, the tribes of the | 
Lord unto the testimony of Israel, to give | 
thanks unto the Lord,’ There the church going | 
assembly to hear the word of life from the lips 
There the Spirit has | 
been poured out, while men and angels have | 
rejoiced over sins forgiven and souls saved. | 
And there lives Mr, to enjoy the sweets | 
of the sanctuary, the consciousness of having 
done good, and the finest of the wheat from his 
well finished mill, 


REFLECTIONS. 

1, The above facts furnish a good commen- 
tary on Matt. 6: 33—* Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.’ 

2. Good men by beginning aright in new set- 
tlements may accomplish great good. The Pil- 
grims prayed on the rock where they first plan- 
ted their feet. And as soon as they had a shel- 
ter for their heads, they had a sanctuary for the 
Lord. Marietta and Granyille in Ohio; Alton 
in Illinois, and many other flourishing towns in 
the west, show what men of piety and principle 
can accomplish, and illustrate the truth of the 
divine declaration—‘ Them that honor me | 
will honor.’ 

3. Good men sometimes mistake by substi- 
tuting good intentions for good works. They 
intend to be very useful. After the mill is fin- 
ished ; the rail-road done ; the old barns pulled | 
down, and new ones erected; then they mean 
to ‘Ifonor the Lord with their substanee.’ 
But by that time, or even before, like S. and 
R. they are in the grave. 

4. How will such men render an account of 
their stewardship, and what will be their re- 
flections in heaven! 

5. How much better would it be if all good 
men would be useful in the present tense! if 
they would do good as they have opportunity ! 


live to get rich in good works, ‘gladden the}. 


world and glorify God! Being their own ex- 
ecutors, their estates would be easily settled ; 
and their heirs saved from ruin. Blessed them- 
selves, and a blessing to their race, they vould 
bless God for the privilege of having lived and 
Jabored in his vineyard. . Then whether the 
mill were finished or unfinished—their worldly 
plans accomplished, or not, they would hear as 
they go to their final rest and reward, « Well 
done good and faithful servants; enter ye into 
the joy of your Lord.’ 





Titres or Orv Booxs.—The following are 
the titles of some of the books which were in 
circulation in the time of Cromwell. 


Gopty Booxs.—‘ A most delectable sweet 
perfumed Nose-Gay, for God’s saints to smell 
atv’—‘ A pair of Bellows, to blow off the dust 
cast upon John Fry.’—* The Snuffers of Divine 
Love’—-‘Hooks and Eyes for believers’ Breeches.’ 
—*‘ High heeled Shoes, for Dwarfs in Holiness.’ 
—‘ Crumbs of Comfort for the Chickens of the 
Covenant.’—* A sigh of sorrow for the sinners 
of Sion, breathed out of a hole in the wall of 
an Earthern Vessel, known among men by the 
name of Samuel Fish,’—* The Spiritual Mus- 
tard Pot to make the soul sneeze with Devo- 
tion.’~—' Salvation’s Vantage Ground! or a 
Louping stand for heavy Believers,’—* A shot 
aimed at the Devil’s head-quarters, through the 
tube of the Cannon of the Covenant.’—+ A 
Reaping Hook well tempered for the Stubborn 
Ears of the Coming Crop; or, Biscuits baked 
in the oven of ‘Charity, carefully concerved for 
the Chickens of the Church, Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Sulvation,’—— 
‘Seven sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin, or the 
seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely Prophet 











David, whereunto are also annexed Wm. Ham- 
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nis’ handful of Honey Suckles, and divers God- 
ly and Pithy Ditties: now newly augmented.’ 





[From the Western Messenger. ] 
PARABLE.—THE ANT HILLS. 

Then the Interpreter took me into a field in 
which the Lord of the field was ploughing. 
And he showed me a colony of ant hills. And 
we stood tegether and watched the little peo- 
ple as they toiled, and bustled, and passed in 
and out from their lowly nest. But they neith- 
er saw us, nor heard our yoices.. They saw 
not the bright morning sun, though they rejoi- 
cedin his beams; they knew nothing of the 
changing seasons, thongh they knew their time 
for building, and for laying up food, - The fresh 
breeze soon passed over them—to them it was a 
tempest ;—the light rain drops fell plashing on 
their little houses, to them like a flood; but 
they heard neither the wind or the rain, nor 
knew they why or whence they came.— While 
we stood looking into their little world of sand 
heaps, the man who was ploughing came to- 
wards them, and in a moment his ploughshare 
had marked a deep furrow through the place, 
and had swept all their nests, their labors, 
their plans, to complete destruction. But the 
field was prepared, the sced sown, and life 
thus providea for man, though death was dealt 
to the ants. 

And the Interpreter said, ‘ Even so is it with 
man <s with these little earth-emmets. Little 
know we of the incomprehensible courses of 
Providence and of Nature. We toil on and bus- 
tle in our little planet, Earth, in the bruad beams 
of the Sun of Eternity which we see not, 
with the viewless breeze of mystery all around 
us which we hear not, nor know ‘ whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.’ Ages after ages 
roll, and we still toil on, and Natore all seems 
a stupendous machine, and out of the regulari- 
ty and stillness of the long noon of years be- 
hind us, we shape in our fancy laws which we 
say will govern the long afternoon and evening 
before us. But the evening-sun is clouded, or 
goes down, or storms come on, and our laws of 
nature are broken, or suspended, and we ex- 
claim, ‘a miracle:—an age of miracles!’ 

And so, when the great Ploughshare shall 
pass through worlds after worlds in the fields 
of space, and the whole race of man be swept 
to destruction, we may fancy that the end of 
ALL things is at hand,and all Nature’s laws 
rushing into rain, when but some higher law of 
Nature, than we can now conceive of, is being 
fulfilled, and sustenance provided for higher 
beings and higher purposes, evenin our de- 
struction. C. P. Crancn. 


COMMON SCHOOLS IN OHIO. 

We have seen an address of Mr Samuel 
Lewis, the newly constituted Superintendent 
for Common Schools in Ohio, to his fellow cit- 
izens, and especially to the officers of Common 
Schools and the County Auditors, which 
breathes the right spirit, and gives us. great 
encouragement. Would that we had an officer 
of this sort in each of our own New England 
States !’ 

Mr Lewis states that there are in Ohio sev- 


enty-two counties, containing 1060 townsiips,'| 


divided into more than 8,000 school districts, 
from each of which a report is required. ‘The 
superintendent, he adds, could not visit in per- 
son, more. than tuo districts a day, and make 
the proper examinations. If he could devote 
all his time to this part of his duty, he would 
only visit about 600 districts a year; but he 
has other duties of his office that will occupy 
at least one-third, or perhaps one half of the 
time. He insists therefore, on the efficient co- 
operation of the county auditors and school di- 
rectors, throughout the State. The number 
of the county auditors is seventy-two; and the 
school officers he estimates in all, at mere than 
twenty thousand, 

The statute of the State requires the Super- 
intendent to address circulars to the county 
auditors, with the proper digection, in the month 
of May. The county auditors are required to 
address circulars to the school directors of each 
district; and it is made the duty of the school! 
directors to furnish the particular information 
in detail. The Superintendent appears to have 
begun his work well. We hope he will he 
seconded in his efforts, and that under his di- 
rection the schools of Ohio wil!!, ere long, sus- 
tain the rank to which, in republican States, 
they are entitled.—Annals of Education. 





Cure For tHE Tic Donoxneux.—Take five 
grains of aeonite, and rub down into an oint 
ment with five drachms of cerate; then apply 
@ portion on the top of the forefinger, over the 
track of the painful nerves, aud gently rub for 
half a minute, or-longer, according to the de- 
gree of pain. It has been applied, in several 
cases, with the most astonishing success. Man- 
kind, it is said, are indebted to Dr Turnbull for 
the discovery of this important medicine. 
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THE MINISTRY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
OMPILED and arranged from the four Gospels, 
for Families and Sunday Schools. With Poeti- 

cal Illustrations and Notes. 
‘The Bible? That’s the book. The book indeed. 
The book of books ; 
On which who looks, 
As he should do aright, shall never need 
Wish for a better light 
To guide him * * * * *,? 
By T. B. FOX. In two vols. 

This work is designed to render the study of the 
Scriptures interesting to the young, by presenting 
the account of the Mission of the Savior, in Scripture 
language, as a connected history, in the chronologi- 
cal order, with brief notes, and a selection from the 
best Poets on the most beautiful texts. It is already 
introduced into several schools of various denomina- 
tions, where itis thought to have supplied a want 
which has long been felt, of making Scripture as in- 
teresting as any other history. Published at the 
Literary Rooms, 121 Washington street.—WEEKS, 
JORDAN & Co. J17 


NEW BROOKS, 
Lockhart’s Scott, vol. 1. 8pts. 


Meditations for the Sick. 
Noyes’s Prophets, 2 vol. 
Martineau Society in America 2 vols. 
Victims of Society 2 vols. 
Irvings Rocky Mountains, 2 vols. 
Fox’s Ministry of Jesus, 2 vols. ; 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. _jjy8. 


OX’S MINISTRY OF JESUS, 2d vol.—Just 
published and for sale at TICKNOR’S. j8 


TANDARD LIBRARY EDITIONS of the fol- 

lowing —Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie, Collins 
and Goldsmith’s Works—Scott’s do—Byron’s do— 
Moore’s do— Burn’s do—Coleridge, Shelly and Keats 
—Mrs Hemans—Hemans, Heber and Pollok— 
Burke’s Works, 3 vols—Encyclopedia Americana, 18 
vols—Hume, Smollet and Miller’s England 4 vols,— 
Irving, Cooper, Miss Edgeworth’s and Mrs Sher- 
wood’s Works, &c &e. For sale at TICKNOR’S 
corner of Washington and School sts. j8 


OCIETY In AMERICA, 2-vols by Harriet Mar- 


tineau. A fresh supply, received and for sale, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. jy8. 


ARTINEAU’S Society in America &e., The 
q Theatre, Life of Walton, Scotts Life, Incidets 
ot Travels, at the Literary Rooms. 
jy 8. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

















REPUBLICATICNS OF THE FOREIG 
| A ONS OF THE FOREIGN RE- 


. following are now in press at New York, and 
will be published immediately. 

‘The London and Westminster Review No ix, and li. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No xxxvi. - 

The Edinburgh Review, No. cxxxi. * 

The London Quarterly Review, No cxv. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for April. 

Foster’s Cabinet Miscellany, No xxxii, being the 
third part of Prior’s Lite of Goldsmith. 

The Reviews and Magazines issued with all the 
punctuality the receipt of the original copies in this 
feountry, together with the necessary delay of re- 
printing them, will admit ef—while the qualltity of 
the paper and the typographical execution of the 
Works in every respect worthy of the extensive and 
creasing p®ronage bestowed on them. 

For the Reviews $8 

Three of them $7 
Two of them $5 
One of them $3 
Blackwood’s Magazine, $5 
_ Metropolitan, $4 ; 
Blackwood and Metropolitan, $8 

For the four Reviews, Blackwood and the Metro- 
politan Magazines, $10 pr ann. 

For Foster’s Cabinet Miscetlany pr ann, $5. 

For all the foregoing and Foster’s Cabinet Miscella- 
ny, $20. omaies 

Subscriptions received by the Agent at the Liter- 
ary Rooms 121 Washingten St. 

jy 8 EEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


OOKS. Buckland’s Geology, 2 vols 8vo., Bridge- 

water Treatises, 7 do de.; Butler’s Ancient At- 

las; Astoria, 2 vols 8vo; Pickwick Club,3 vols; 

Rocky Mountains by Irving, 2 vols; Crayon Miscel- 

lany,3 vols; Lockhart’s Sco:t, fresh supplies received 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO. jy 15 
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TENTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


*A Nationa. Periodical Literature,’ says a distinguished 
American statesman, ‘ is the graceful ornament of civil lib- 
erty, and a happy restraint on the asperities which political 
controversies sometimes occasion It is an embellishment 
of society, and diffuses positive good throughout the whole 
extent of its influence.’ And one of scarcely less eminence, 
both as a mab and a patriot, has declared, that ‘Leisure 
and Money bestowed upon instructive and entertaining peri- 
odical reading, can never be abused nor misapplied ; and it 
is honorable,’ he adds, ‘to thousands in our country—of our 
young population, especially—that both (often obtained by 
much labor and self-denial,) are liberally and worthily ap- 
plied to this object. The good effects of this propensity are 
not confined to present intellectual enjoyment: they pervade 
the future, with an influence alike salutary and powerful.’ 
Such a native literature as is here aliuded to, it has been the 
purpose of the Magazine, a new volume of which is herewith 
announced, to render honored at home and respected abroad. 
Its Editors have aimed to suit their periodical to readers of 
every denomination—to make it generally entertaining and 
useful. They have endeavored to blend instruction with 
amusement—to pass from light and gay effusions to stern 
disquisition ; to mingle erudition with wit; to allure and 
please the studious and the grave, as weil as the lover of 
light reading ; to the former suggesting matter for reflection 
and remark, infusing into the latter the love of knowledge, 
and affording to both a not inelegant nor uninstructive relax- 
ation and amusement. 

On the first of July, 1837, will commence thé tenth volume 
of the KnIcKERBOCKER, oR New-York MontTHLY Maca- 
zing. The publishers, mindful of the favor with which their 
efforts have been received at the hands of the public, would 
embrace the recurrence of anew starting-point, as a fit occa- 
sion to ‘look backward and forward’ at the past and pros- 
pective character and course of their periodical. Within the 
brief space of a little more than two years and a half, the 
number of copies issued of the KnicKERBocKER has been 
increased from Jess than five hundred to more than four thou- 
sand, without other aids than the acknowledged merits of the 
work—acknowledged, not more explicitly by this unprece- 
dented success, than by upward of three thousand highly 
favorable notices of the Magazine, which, at different times, 
have appeared in the various journals of the United States, 
embracing those of the first and most discriminating class, in 
every section of the Union. Of many hundreds who desired 
specimen numbers, and to whom they have been sent for 
examination, previous to subscribing, not one but has found 
the work worthy of immediate subscription. A correct infer- 
ence in regard to the interest or quality of the matter fur- 
nished by the publishers, may be gathered from the foregoing 
facts. In relation to the quantity given, it need only be said, 
that it has always exceeded the maximum promised, and in 
the numbers for the last year, by more than four hundred 
pages. Of the clearness and beauty of the typographical 
execution and matériel of the KNnIcKERBocKER, and the 
character of its embellishments—which, although not ex- 
pected by its readers, nor promised by its proprietors, have 
nevertheless been given—it is not deemed necessary to 
speak. They will challenge comparison, it is believed, 
with any similar periodical, at home or abroad. 

It has been observed, that the constant aim of the Editors, — 
in the management of the KnicKERBOcKER, has been to 
make the work entertaining and agreeable, as well as solid 
and useful \tis perhaps owing to a predominance of these 
first-named characteristics, that it has become so widely 
known tothe public. In addition to several well-known and 
popular series of numbers—such 1s the ‘Odds and Ends of 
a Penny-a-Liner,’ * Ullapodiana,’ the ‘Palmyra Letters, 
‘An Actor’s Alloquy,’ ‘Leaves from the Blank Book of a 
Country Schoolmaster,’ ‘ Wilson Conwortli,’ ‘Life in Flo 
rida,’ ‘Loaferiana,’ ‘The Eclectic,” ‘Passages from the 
Common-place Book of a Septuagenarian,’ Notes from 
Journals of Travels in America, and in various Foreign 
Countries, ‘The Fidget Papers,’ etc.,—liberal space has been 
devoted to interesting Tales, illustrating American society, 
manners, the times, etc., embracing, beside, stories of the 
sea, and of pathos and humor, upon a great variety of sub- 
jects, together with biographies, legends, und essays, upon 
humerous and varied themes, interspersed with frequent 
articles of poetry, of such a description as to secure for the 
Magazine, in this department, a gratifying preéminence and 
celebrity. But neither the scientific nor the learned, the solid 
nor the uscful, has been omitted, or lightly regarded. Ori- 
ginal articles, from distinguished writers, (which have at- 
tracted much attention in this country, and several of which 
have been copied and lauded abroad,) have’ appeared in the 
recent numbers of the work, upon the following subjects : 

- Past and Present State of American Literature ; South 
American Antiquities ; Inland Navigation ; Geology and Re- 
vealed Religion; Insanity and Monomania; Liberty versus 
Literature and the Fine Arts ; Early ITistory of the Country ; 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences ; Atmospheric Electri- 
city, a New Theory of Magnetism, and Molecular Attraction ; 
American Female Character; Pulmonary Consumption i 
Pulpit Eloquence ; The Prospects and Duties of the Age ; 
Health of Europe and America; Literary Protection and In- 
ternational Copy Right; Poetry of the Inspired Writings ; 
Chinese Nations and Languages ; Chemistry (Laboratory of 
Nature) ; The Past, the Present, and the Future ; Our Coun- 
try, with Comments on its Parties, Laws, Public Schools, 
and Sketches of American Society, Men, Education, Manners, 
and Scenery ; Philosophy of the Rosicrucians ; Intellectual 

Philosophy, Philology, Astronomy, Animal and Vegetable 
- Physiology, Astrology, Botany, Mineralogy, and Phrenology ; 
Progress of the Age, and of Modern Liberty ; Christianity in 
France ; American Organic Remains; Historical Recoliec- 
tions ; the Nature of Comets; Discussion on Scriptural Mir- 
acles ; Sectional Distinctions of the Union ; Peace Societies ; 
Periodicity of Diseases ; Essays on Music, Fine Writing, etc.; 
together with many articles -f a kindred description, which 
it would exceed the limits of this advertisement to enumerate 
in detail . 
Allusion has not been had.to the-Literary Reviews of ne 
works—which have embraced all the current literature of 
the day, with copious and interestin, extracts—nor to the 
editorial division, in which are chronicled all interesting mat- 
ters of a local and general nature, with Original Miscellanies, 
Notices of the Drama, the Fine Arts, etc. In short, in all 
things, it has been the steady purpose of the publishers and 
editors—Americans by birth and in heart—to present a maga- 
zine thoroughly Amexican in its tendencies, free from politi- 
cal or party bias, and wide and various in its scope, in which 
all should find something to interest or instruct, and none any 
thing offensive to good taste, or subversive of sound morals 





are patrictisini, or true religion. 


. Rev. Canvin Co.ton, 























* that they are of a high order.’— New-York 
* We have found in the Knickerbocker so much to admire, 


. surpassed by any of its contem 








Among those who have contributed Papers of @ learneg 
scientific, or solid-and useful character—including two o, 
three whose articles are in preparation—may be mentioneg 
the following . 


J.K.Paunpinc, , Dr. Rusu, Philad., 

Prof. ANTHON, Col. Coilege, Dr. BRiaHam, Conn., 

Prof. Ep. Wa. Jounson, S.C., GEoroe GRirrin, Esq. Ny 

‘Henry R. ScHooucraFT, JaMES BROOKS, Maine, “s 

Hon. Lewis Cass, 

President Duer, of Columbia Professor Daronre, 
College, Prof. O. B. Wotr, Ge " 

Noan Wester, Conn., Rev. GILBERT'MoRGan, Ohio 

Dr. SamueL L.Mercanr, Hon. CHARLES MINER, Peny 

Rev. Dr. BRANTLEY, Penn., Rev. Dr. Brastey,N.J, ' 

Hon. D. D. Barnarp, N. Y., W. A. Rogers, Esq., Del,, 

Professor BarseEr, Rev. Mr. GANNETT, Mass,, 

Mrs. SEDGwICcK, Mass.,- Prof. HoLLanp, Conn., 

Prof. Hircucock, Mass., Rey. Mr. ScHF.OEDER, 

G. W. FeaTHEersTonuaven, Prof. Fertox, Cambridge, 

Hon. R. H. Wipe, Georgia, Rev. H. J. WHITEHOUsx, 

Prof. RaFINESQUE, and Hon. B. W. Richarps, Penn, 

M. Carey, Philad., Rev. B. W: O. PEaBopy, Mas; 

Rev. Ornvi_LE Dewey, J. N. BELLows, and 

Rev. J. If. Cuincu, Mass., 8B. B. THatcueER, Esq’s, 


% 


In the department of Tales, Essays, Sketches, Biozraphi 


Legends, etc., the subjoined names, among others, have bee, | 


conspicuous : 


Rev, Wauter Cottox, 
Prof. iieakiow, Mass., 
Dr. Bind, Penn., 

J. K. Pavipine, 

J. G. Perctva., 

Miss LEs.ig, 

W. L. Stone, Esq., 

Mrs, C. Gitman, S.C., 
The Author of ‘ PeLuan,’ Mrs. Frances A. Buties, 
N. HawTHoRNE, Mass., W. P. Patmen, 

Gen. Ducoupray Hoxstetn, Stacy G. Ports, N. J., 

W. G. Sims, Esq., Rosert Burts, U. S. N., 

H. R. Scuooicrart, Mich., Jonn Inman, Esq., N. Y., 

W. E. Burton, Philad., James Brooks, 

J. Barnser, New York, SAMUEL L. Knapp, Esq., 
Miss C. M. SEp@wIck, Joseru C. Ngan, 

Hon. Judge Haut, Ohio, Mrs. E. F. Evxertt, S.C., 
Capt. Manryat, Eng., R. S. MackEnz18, Esq., Eng, 
Prof. BarBer, Mrs. A. J. Graves, Md., 
Miss E. B. Clarke, *‘ALGERNON SIDNEY,’ Cam. 
J. N. BELLows, bridge, Mass., and 

Dr. CanuTuers, Va., Hi. H. Rivey, N. Y. 


Timotruy F.1nT, Miss., 
J. W. GouLp, 

Colonel M’KENNEY, 
Tueopore S. Fay, 
Wituram Dun.ap, Esq., 
E. T. Turoor Martin, 
Tyrone Power, 

W. G. Crarx, Philad., 


The names which follow, include but féw of the many who | 


have contributed, from first to last, to the poetical depart- 
ment: 


J. G. Perciva., 

W. C. Bryant, 

Rev. Jonn PigRPoNT, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
RoBert SouTHeY, Eng., 
J. G. Wuittier, Mass., 
Mas. E. FP. Evert, S$. C., 
W. G. Simos, 8. C., 

Miss L. E. Lanpon, Eng., 
JosEPH BARBER, 

E. L. Butwer, Eng., 
Miss H. F. Gou.p, Mass., 
Mrs. S. J. Hae, 

W. E. Burton, Penn., 
Mrs. E. C. SMBuRY, 


Rev. Dr. Ptse, 

Miss E. B. CLARKE, 

Geo. Lunt, Mass., 

W. P. Patmer, N. Y., 
Miss M. A. Browne, Eng-, 
W. G. Crarx, Philad., 
Miss Fanny KEMBiE, 

J. H. Bricnut, Esq., 

Mas. K. A. WaRE, 
Rosert Morris, Philad., 
Miss H. L. Beasiey, N. J., 
W. D. Gatiacuer, Ky., 
Mars. DaponTeE, 

TimoTHY F.irnt, Miss. 
Miss M. E. Leg, S.C. 


To the foregoing particulars, the publishers would only 
add, that at no period since the work passed into their hands, 
have its literary capabilities and prospects been so ample 


and auspicious as at present; and that not only will the 77 
same exertions be continued, which have secured to their ™ 
subscription list an unexampled increase, but their claims Ee 
upon the public favor will be enhanced by every means which | 


mcreasing endeavor, enlarged facilities, and the most liberal 
expenditure, can command. Back numbers have been re 
printed to supply Volume Nine, and five thousand copies of 
Volume Ten wiil be printed, to meet the demands of new sub 
scribers. The work is now so firmly established in the pub 
lic regard, as to be beyond the reach of any contingency 
which can affect its permanence. Increased encourage 
ment, however, would still enable the publishers to add to 
the enjeyment of their readers. And they readily promise, 


that in an equal raiio with the enhancement of their ability, © 
through the liberality of the public, shall be their effectiv © 


tabors, If each subscriber to the work, who has derived 
pleasure from its perusal, would send one or more names, (2 
not difficult task, it is confidently believed,) the publ.shers 
can safely affirm, that no periodical, foreign or domestic, will 
be permitted to exceed in variety and interest the Knickz- 
BOCKER MAGAZINE. 


A Frew brief notices of the Knickerbocker, from well-known 
journals, are subjoined : 
‘The progress of the Knickerbocker is still onward. It is 


conducted with-decided ability, is copious and varied in it 
contents, and is printed in a superior style. At this season, 


we have little space for literary extracts, and cannot, there # 
fore, enable those of our readers who may not see this Mags © 


zine, to judge of its merits, otherwise than — our assurance 


a. 


and so little to condemn, that we can hardly trust ourselves 
to speak of it from first impressions, as we could not do so, 
without being suspected of extravagant praise.’ ‘It is not 
raries at home or abroad’ 
‘It sustains high ground in all the requisites of a Magazine; 
and we are pleased to see that its merits are appreciated 
abroad as well as at home.’—Albany Argus. 

*This monthly periodical is now so well known, that it 
hardly needs commendation ; having established for itself 
character among the ablest and most entertaining publica 
tions in the land.’—New- York Journal of Commerce. 

*The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it 
advances in age. It exhibits a monthly variety of contribu- 
tions, unsurpassed in number or ability.’—Nat. Intelligencer. 

‘The work is in the oo degree creditable to the liter 
ature of our country.’— Washington Globe. 


‘ We have read several numbers of this talented periodicel, y 
and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, © 


or to any state of civilization to which humanity has yet 
arrived.’-—Marryat’s London Metropolitan Magazine. 


* We hope it will not be inferred, from our omission to no-. 


tice the several numbers of the Knickerbocker as they have 
appeared, that we have therefore lost sight of its high cle 
racter and increasing excellence. It has become decidedly 
one of the best magazines in America. 
succeeded in procuring for its pages the first talent of this 


country, as well as valuable aid from distinguished foreigi > 


sources.’—New- York Mirror. 


“We have on several occasions adverted to the spirit and 
tone of the articles contained im this periodical, as being radi- 
cally American, and as highly honorable to our literature.’ ‘!! 
seizes the spirit of the times, and deals with it boldly and 
ably."—Baltimore American. 

‘There is no publication among the many we receive from 
the Old Country, and from this contment, to the receipt of 
which we look forward with higher expectation than the 
Knickerbocker ; and it never disappoints our anticipations.’ 

Quebec Mercury. 

‘Its contents are of real excellence and variety. No de- 
partment is permitted to decline, or to appear in bad contrast 
with another.’— Philadelphia Ingutrer. 


‘This Amerivan Magazine bids fair to rival some of ow | 
It contains many very excellent 


best English monthlies. 
articles.’—London Atlas. 


‘Its contents are spirited—well conceived, and well wnt | 


ten.’—United States’ Gazette. 

‘In our humble opinion, this is the best literary publicatia 
in the United States, and deserves the extensive patronag* 
it has received.’—Columbia (S.C.) Tclescope. 


a TERMS. 


Five dollars per annum, in advance ; or three dollars for sit 
months. Two volumes are completed within the ye 
commencing with the January and July numbers. Every 
Postmaster in the United States is authorized to recei’® 
subscriptions. Five copies forwarded for twenty dollars 
Address CLARK AND Epson, Proprietors, 161 Broadway 


WEEKS, JORMAN, & CO. 


Publishers for New Englant 


This day po 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO. A”) 
translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged # 





OYES’S PROPHETS, Vo!, 2. 


Chronological order, by George R. Noyes, vol 2. 
so voll. For sale at 134 Washington street. 
Jesh bee, 7 
OME: by Miss Sepawick—A new eilll# 
in beautiful cloth binding, stamped—just PY 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & Co, — June! 


BOSTON PRESS, ut 
Corner of School and Washington Streets, ° 
Wm. D. Ticknor’s Bookstore. ___ 
The subscriber has resumed the busines 
PRINTING, at his tormer stand. The office 2 
nished with a general assortment of new Boo! 
Fancy Job type, for the printing of Books, 
Sermons, Business Cards, Checks, 
Circulars, Visiting Cards, Blanks, 4 
Notices, Show Bills, Shop Billie 
Gaslogetn, _ Hand Bills, Gold - “ 
na superior style, and on low and accom 
terms ee ISAAC R. BUTTS 
25 








- CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNIN” 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Epito® | 
Trerms.—Three Dollars, payable in s'* ive 





\ 


or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advan" 


To individuals or companies who pay '” 
for five copies, sixth copy-will be sent gras. 
(7 No subscription discontinued, exe? yt 
discretion of :he publisher, until all arreurag 
paid. é' { pusioe? 
All communicatons, as well as anerd aaa? 
relating to the Christian Register,shou!d 
to Davip Reep, Boston. 
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